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HE Department of Public Instruction | 

has received a Diploma, awarded by 
the International Exposition of Chili, held 
at Santiago in 1875. The award was based 
upon educational material, reports, laws, 
forms, etc., forwarded by the Department. 
The honor done the State is one to be highly 
appreciated. 





WE have received two newspapers or 
magazines from Hungary, one giving an ac- 
count of the common-school pic-nic in Bucks 
county last summer, and the other describ- 
ing at length the Pennsylvania educational 
exhibit at the Exposition. We would like to 
present these articles to our readers, but we 
have not yet been able to find any one who 
can translate them. If any of our readers 
know of suchan one, we would be glad to be 
placed in possession of his name and ad- 
dress, 





SPECIMEN pages of Kiddle and Schem’s 
Cyclopedia of Education have been placed 
in our hands, The whole volume is to con- 
tain about 860 octavo pages, and will be 
sold at from $5.00 to $10.00, according to 
style of binding. We are glad this work 
has been undertaken, and wish it success 
most cordially. From the articles and parts 
of articles we have seen, our judgment of 
the book is most favorable.” No professional 
teacher can afford to do without it. 





Tue Pennsylvania Educational Hall was 
sold on the 2d of December, at the same 
time as the Centennial buildings erected by 
the Board of Finance. The price obtained 


for it was $900. It costover $12,000. Most ' 











| of the other buildings offered were sold ata 
| greater sacrifice. 


The purchaser was Mr. 
James A. Bradley, and the building will be 
removed to Asbury Park, New Jersey. 





Ir any exhibitor in the Pennsylvania Edu- 
cational Hall has not received his articles 
ordered to be shipped, he should notify the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
they will be looked after. He has receipts 
from the Express companies for everything 
directed to be forwarded. 





A PAMPHLET has just been laid upon our 
table containing ‘‘Addresses delivered at the 
Inauguration of the Iowa State Normal 
School at Cedar Falls, September 14, 1876.”’ 
The leading address is that of J. C. Gil- 
christ, A. M., the principal. Mr. Gilchrist 
labored for some time in this State. He 
was county superintendent of Washington 
county, and had much to do in founding 
the Normal School at California. He is a 
gentleman of much energy, and will, no 
doubt, do his best to make this new Iowa 
institution a success. 





THE Bureau of Education at Washington 
has just issued a special report on ‘ Public 
Libraries in the United States of America, 
their History, Condition and Management.” 
Part I. is a large octavo volume of nearly 
1200 pages, filled with statistical and other 
matter relating to libraries. The volume 
was edited by Samuel R. Warren and Maj. 
S. N. Clark, of the Bureau, under the imme- 
diate direction of the Commissioner, Gen. 
Eaton. The work is enriched by contribu- 
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tions from many gentlemen connected with 
libraries throughout ihe country. The col- 
lection of material for the book and its com- 
pilation must have cost a vast deal of labor, 
and the officers who performed the task 
should receive the thanks of all lovers of 
booksané the friends of education generally. 


THE annual report of the Lancaster County 
Teachers’ Institute comes promptly to our 
table. It is very fuil and complete, not 
only in its proceedings, but also in its edu- 
cational statistics, showing the name, grade 
of certificate, district, name of school, post- 
office address, length of school term, num- 
ber of days given, and monthly salary in 
the case of each of the five hundred and fifty 
teachers enrolled. Among the leading in- 
structors were Hon. B. G. Northrop, Prof. 
George P. Beard, and Miss M. L. Sanford. 
We notice a “slip’’ in the report where Mr. 
H. W. Gilbert is made to say that Wm, Penn 
was a native of Buckinghamshire, The sen- 
tence should read: ‘‘Wm,. Penn was born 
in London of a very ancient family of Buck. 
inghamshire,’’ etc., as this is the fact, and 
it was what the speaker said. The report is 
an admirable one, and we take this /apsus 
‘‘on the wing.”’ 





THE report of the Chester County Insti- 
tute is also received. It is issued in neat 
pamphlet form, and presents the work of the 
institute in a shape very satisfactory for pre- 
servation by teachers and others. A list of 
teachers is also given, with statistics similar 
to those of the Lancaster county pamphlet. 
This report is issued under the shadow of 
death. County Supt. H. F. Pierce, who 
appears in its pages as presiding officer, 
interested in the work of the session, is 
sketched at its close as one whose life-work 
isforever.done. His last official notice “to 
teachers and directors’ appears on page 52, 
and bears date, ‘‘ Dec. 11th.’’ On the fol- 
lowing page we find announcement of his 
death Dec. rith, and an appreciative obitu- 
ary notice from the pen of County Supt. B. 
F. Shaub, of Lancaster, which will be found 
elsewhere in these columns. 


THE liberal school men of Dauphin county 
are determined to show their appreciation 
of the hard work being done by their county 
superintendent. They have generously con- 
tributed a sum of money sufficient to pur- 
chase a horse and carriage for him. ‘The 
sum contributed was $168, of which $105 
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dletown, and $63 at that at Millersburg. 
We expect now to see the good work in that 
county pushed forward with even greater 
vigor than heretofore. A horse and car- 
riage is a handsome present, but the fact 
that his efforts are appreciated will be worth 
more to Mr. La Ross than any gift that 
could be made to him. 


THE superintendent of Washington county, 
Mr. A. J. Buffington, has compiled and had 
published a very complete School Directory. 
It contains a course of study for the un- 
graded schools of the county, announce- 
ments of institutes and educational meetings 
for the year, the names and addresses of the 
teachers and school directors, together with 
brief statements giving the location, names 
of the faculty, facilities for instruction, etc., 
of Washington and Jefferson College, the 
State Normal School, and the Academies 
and Seminaries in the county. Mr. Buf- 
fington has mapped out for himself a large 
amount of work, but ‘‘ where ,there’s a will 
there’s a way.”’ 


lue State Superintendent has received 
the following farewell letter from the Japan- 
ese Commissioners : 
1621 CHESNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 25, ’76. 
Hon. J. P. WICKERSHAM: 

Dear Sir—We expect to start for Japan at thé end 
of this month, We now express to you our sincere 
thanks for the kind attention you have shown us, 
during our sojourn in this country; and we are hap- 
py to say that we have investigated all that we wanted 
as to your system of education, For this we are 
mainly indebted to you, through your kindness, and 
we hope to write you from Japan how we shall 
make good use of the information we have gained in 
this country. 

We all join in kind regards to yourself. 

With high regard I remain, respectfully, your obe- 
dient servant, FuJIMARO TANAKA, 

Vice Minister of Education, Department of Fapan. 


TuE following letter explains itself: 
HARRispurG, Dec. 8, 1876. 
To Hon. J. P. WickEeRsSHAM, LL, D., 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Having been unanimously elected to the Principal- 
ship of the Nebraska State Normal School, and hav- 
ing accepted the same, I hereby resign my position 
as Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Pennsylvania, my resignation to take effect December 
31, 1876. Respectfully and truly yours, 
ROBERT CURRY. 


Prof. Curry takes the place at the head 
of the Normal School of Prof. S. R. Thomp- 
son, also a Pennsylvanian, and well known 
among school men here, who has recently 
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struction in his adopted State. 
Thompson as superintendent and Curry as 
principal of the Normal School, we expect 
Nebraska to make rapid advancement in her 
educational affairs. 

In parting with Prof. Curry in Pennsylva- 
nia, it is only just to say that the cause of 
public education loses a warm friend, and the 
Department of Public Instruction an able 
and faithful officer. His address is State 
Normal School, Peru, Nemaha co., Nebraska. 





Wittiam A. Linpsey, Esq., formerly 
County Superintendent of Cumberland 
county, and for a number of years a clerk 
in the School Department, has been ap- 
pointed to fill the position of Deputy Super- 
intendent, made vacant by the resignation 
of Prof. Curry. There is no doubt that Mr. 
Lindsey will make an efficient officer. 





Our foreign friends do not forget us since 
the close of the Philadelphia Exposition. 
The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
has received the Portuguese catalogue in 
two volumes from Lourenco Malheiro, Chief 
Commissioner ; a very finely bound volume, 
containing the catalogue of the British Sec- 
tion, with a commercial guide, ‘‘ presented 
with the compliments of his Grace the 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon, K. G., 
Lord President of the Council;’’ a book en- 
titled ‘‘ Lectures Courantes des Ecoliers 
Francais,’’ sent by M. Buisson, from Paris ; 
an elegant photograph of the Japanese edu- 
cational exhibit in the Main Building, pre- 
sented by the Commissioners ; and several 
books, photographs, and keepsakes, se- 
lected from the Brazilian exhibit. 

It will not be our fault if this good feel- 
ing shall not continue for all the coming 
years. We did our best to be useful to our 
foreign guests while they remained with us; 
but were the opportunity again offered we 
would do much more. With a little effort 
the Philadelphia Exposition could have been 
made the occasion of a meeting of the lead- 
ing educators from all the world. Many 
were there in fact, but not at the same time, 
nor had they much knowledge of one an- 
other. They could have been brought to- 
gether in a congress, which might have 
deliberated for months. This must be done 
at Paris in 1878. 


THE Giornale del R. Museo D'istruszione 
¢ dt Educazione, at Rome, publishes, with 
compliments to the magazine and the editor, 
translations from the Peansy/vania School 
Journal, filling ten or twelve of its dou- 
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pages. The articles trans- 
lated are those which appeared in our edi- 
torial department in July and August, con- 
cerning the educational exhibits of foreign 
nations at the Exhibition, with the addi- 
tional articles on the International Educa- 
tional Conference at Philadelphia, and the 
meeting of the National Teachers’ Associ- 
ation at Baltimore. The Gvorna/e is a live 
paper. It has its eyes wide open, and sees 
about all the good things that take place 
educationally both in Europe and America. 
It is a source of rejoicing, not unmixed with 
wonder, to see such a periodical spring up 
from the ashes of old Rome. May God 
give it strength to labor on in the good 
work. Let its preaching be as bold as that 
of Paul, that the Felix of Ignorance may 
everywhere tremble before it. 


AN intelligent correspondent, and one of 
the most intelligent school men in the State, 
writes us as follows: 


Mr. Editor: 1 wish through the columns of 74e 
Journal, to ask a few questions : 

1. Why do the most unphilosophical and ignorant 
methods of teaching still continue in vogue in a ma- 
jority of the counties of the State? To particularize, 
Why are beginners first taught the meaningless names 
of the letters of the alphabet and spelling before re- 
ceiving instruction in reading? Why are pupils still 
required to memorize the definitions and rules in 
grammar, and to parse, instead of being practically 
taught the use of language by means of language 
lessons? Why is the location of places in geography 
memorized, to be almost immediately forgotten, in- 
stead of fixed in the memory by map-drawing ? 

2. Is this ignorant method of teaching in favor in 
any of our normal schools? If not, why do some of 
their graduates practice it ? 

3. As the kind of teaching referred to is con- 
demned by all the leading educators of the country, 
why is it that county superintendents tolerate it? N. 


> 


THE ANNUAL REPORT. 





S required by law, Zhe School Journal 

contains this month the annual report 
of the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. We have no doubt it will be read 
by those who read Zhe /ourna/, but there 
are questions presented in it that ought to 
be profoundly studied by every citizen of 
the State. ‘The first part of the report con- 
cerns the State Educational exhibit at the 
Centennial Exposition, and possesses an in- 
terest mainly historical ; but the latter part of 
the document, presenting a collection of facts 
concerning foreign educational systems and 
policy, and contrasting them with the con- 
dition of education in this country, should 
attract universal attention. 
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The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
enjoyed unusual facilities during the summer 
for the study of education in other coun- 
tries. He spent the greater part of his time 
for ten months on the Centennial grounds, 
and, during the months the Exhibition re- 
mained open, there was scarcely a day that 
he was not visited by distinguished for- 
eigners seeking information on educational 
subjects. He probably obtained much more 
than he was able to give; at any rate, he 
succeeded in accumulating a store of facts 
of great value, and has set forth some of the 
most important of them in his report, and 
commends their serious consideration to the 
school men of Pennsylvania. 

Any one reading what is said of education 
in the Old World in this report cannot fail 
to see that in some respects there are nations 
in advance of us in the great work of pro- 
viding an education for our children. The 
Superintendent does not leave us in the dark 
as to what in our system needs amendment. 
His words are, no doubt, well weighed. He 
seems to be in earnest. And the lessons he 
would have Pennsylvania learn should be 
studied by legislators, school officers and 
citizens. ‘The work is serious. We havea 
great people to lift up to a higher plane of 
civilization or to see sink down towards 
darkness. We have a country to save or to 
lose. If we can succeed in so training up 
the coming generations of our youth as to 
make them intelligent and virtuous citizens, 
all will be well; but if we fail in this there 
seems to be no hope for free institutions. 

In this view we ask all who love their coun- 
try to read and study this report. We believe 
it to be the most important document of 
the kind that has ever been laid before our 
Legislature or our people. 

PTE TES 


PROGRESS IN ENGLAND. 

XHERE are in London two institutions 

to which we would call the attention 

ot American educators. The first is the “Col- 

lege of Preceptors’’ from whose prospectus, 

published in the Aducational Times, we 
make the following extract: 

The College of Preceptors was incorporated in 
1849, by Royal Charter “ for the purpose of promot- 
ing sound learning and of advancing the interests of 
education, more especially among the middle classes.”’ 
The principal means employed to secure these ob- 
jects are: 1. The periodical examination of teachers 
and of pupils. 2. The union of teachers of every 
class in a corporate body, so that they may have a 
recognized position on a par with that enjoyed by 











vision for the families of deceased, aged, and poor 
members; 4. The providing of a medium of com- 
munication between Principals of Schools and Assist- 
ants of good character and attainments; and 5. The 
periodical bringing together of teachers for the dis- 
cussion of subjects in which the scholastic profes- 
sion is interested. 

The annual subscription is One Guinea. There is 
no entrance fee. A single payment of Ten Guineas 
confers the privilege of Life membership. 

All persons engaged in education and who have 
passed an examination satisfactory to the Council, 
are aclmissible as members of the corporation; and 
persons desirous of joining it or of promoting its ob- 
jects, may, on application to the secretary, obtain all 
necessary information, together with copies of the 
by-laws, and of the regulations respecting the exam- 
inations of candidates for the College diplomas and 
of pupils in schools. 

The charter empowers the College to hold exam- 
inations and to grant diplomas and certificates of 
proficiency to such persons of both sexes as have 


‘ passed the examinations satisfactorily. 


The examinations of pupils are held twice each 
year, beginning on the first Tuesday in June, and on 
the first Tuesday in December. ‘The First Class cer- 
tificates of the College are recognized by Her Majes- 
ty’s Judges and by the General Medical Council as 
guarantees of good general education; and conse- 
quently the holders of them who may be intended for 
the legal and medical professions, are exempted from 
the necessity of submitting to the preliminary literary 
examinations held by the Incorported Law Society, 
and by the various Medical Corporations of the 
United Kingdom. The Pharmaceutical Society also 
recognizes in a similar way all the College certificates, 
the holders of which have passed the examination in 
Latin, and all the College certificates are recognized 
by the Royal Veterinary College. 

The Examinations for the College diplomas also 
take place twice a year, in the midsummer and in the 
Christmas vacations, These examinations are ar- 
ranged with special reference to the requirements 
and circumstances of school-assistants; and one of 
their distinctive features is, that ‘he ‘heory and prac- 
tice of education is included in them as a leading and 
indispensable subject. 

An evening meeting of the members is held on the 
second Wednesday of every month, except July, 
August, and September, for the reading and discus- 
sion of papers on educational subjects. 


The second is thus noticed in the Z7mes : 


The new society for the development of the science 
of education held its first general meeting in the 
theatre of the Society of Arts on Tuesday, the 11th 
November. The objects of this society, to which we 
have in a previous number of this journal drawn the 
attention of our readers, is ‘‘to examine, systematize, 
and propound definite and verifiable principles upon 
which the practice of education should be based,” by 
collecting and classifying educational facts, by ar- 
ranging for the giving of lessons, by examining and 
reporting on school organization and educational 
machinery, and by other means of a kindred char- 
acter; and for these purposes it seeks the co-opera- 
tion of teachers and all who take an interest in the 
progress and improvement of education throughout 
the country. The opening presidential address was 
delivered by the Rev. Barham Zincke, Chaplain in 





the other learned professions ; 3. The making of pro- 
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new society proposes to occupy entirely new ground, 
he entered at length into the general subject of 
education regarded as a science, embracing the morai 
as well as the intellectual. The mind of man is, 
he said, capable of finding place and space for every- 
thing in nature and in man, and schools should all 
teach as far as possible in accordance with this view. 

What would our leading teachers say to 
the proposition to establish a society here 
for a similar purpose,—to seek in a scientific 
way the underlying principles of education? 
Are not some of the principals or profes- 
sors in our Normal Schools prepared to head 
a movement of the kind? Sooner or later 
we will be compelled to dig down until we 
find a firm foundation for the educational 
superstructure we are raising,—shall we be- 
gin now? 





INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


OME leading citizens in the eastern part 
of the State are interesting themselves 
in the question of industrial education. The 
following is the form of a petition which 
they think of having signed and presented 
to the Legislature. The author of the peti- 
tion is Job H. Jackson, Esq., a well known 
citizen of Chester county. 
PETITION. 

Your petitioners represent, that probably half the 
children of the State are-being reared by parents who 
have, within their own affairs, little employment for 
training their offspring to habits of industry. Multi- 
tudes are growing up without industrial training, and 
reach the stature of men and women without oppor- 
tunity furnished by their parents for forming indus- 
trious habits, or any reasonable chance for gaining 
in youth that practical knowledge of any business by 
which an honest support can be earned 

This privation in business training many parents 
cannot obviate, circumstanced as large numbers of 
them are. It amounts to a serious public loss, and 
demands, if possible, to be supplied by the institu- 
tions provided for the children of the State—our pub- 
lic school system—else tramps, paupers and criminals 
will continue to outrun our increase in population 
upon the centuries before us. But our form of govern- 
ment is based on the patriotic intelligence of those 
entitled to vote: so in most of the States some sys- 
tems of public schools have gained popular existence. 

Respecting the instruction furnished hitherto, pub- 
lic sentiment has confined the efforts of these schools 
to diffusing merely literary education. The public 
schools have done good work in this one line of ser- 
vice, in familiarizing instruction in the elements of 
literature and science; but nothing of industrial_or 
mechanical training has been incorporated as a ne- 
cessary portion of education, desirable to be embraced 
in a complete public system. Accordingly, the coun- 
try is overstocked with those reared to idleness, and 
multitudes have grown up unqualified for any indus- 
trial pursuit. Everywhere the “learned professions” 


are crowded ; clerkships are overrun, aominal ‘‘agen- 
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without sharing in productive labors. The country 
is thus taxed with the support of surplus shousands, 
who, by the complexion of our present system of 
public education, have been only intellectually devel- 
oped, without being practically trained in the ele- 
ments of industry by which to gain an honest living. 
By continuance in the educational deficiencies of the 
past, we will not fail to rear an abundant supply of 
the same material that is seen in the tramps, gamblers 
and sharpers of the present. 

We are impressed with the belief that in a demo- 
cratic government, the public system of educational 
training, whilst securing intelligence as a necessary 
qualification to control the ballot, must also provide 
in some way for the early training of the young to 
practical industry. The State, in its general provi- 
sion for the free education of all classes, must so 
modify its system of schools as to utilize the period 
of the minority of its youthful citizens in gaining a 
practical knowledge of some business fursuit on 
which individual welfare and national thrift are de- 
pendent. Realizing, amidst the life surroundings of, 
say, half our population, the lack of home employ- 
ment and the consequent inability of such parents 
rearing their children to habits of industry, unless 
some additional facilities shall be furnished in con- 
nection with the State system of public schools, we 
would suggest to our State Superintendent, and, if 
the way opens, also to the approaching Legislature, a 
course briefly indicated as follows : 

In aiding the Normal Schools, which is the plan on 
which these centres of educational influence have 
been started, the State has the right to enjoin such 
programmes of educational services as wil] best meet 
the necessities of her citizens, while the taxpayers, 
supplying the means, remain satisfied. Hence we 
would urge upon your careful consideration that these 
Normal Schools, set up by the State and fostered from 
its tteasury, should, as early as possible, establish suit- 
able shops and procure such tools and various appli- 
ances as may be proper and necessary, in order to afford 
instruction to their pupils in industrial pursuits, and 
impart practical knowledge of mechanical and agri- 
cultural industry, along with intellectual culture, as 
demanded by the necessities of life. The importance 
of offering Opportunity for industrial training to fe- 
male students, should claim corresponding attention 
to fit them as useful teachers. 

With a supply of teachers thus qualified, oppor- 
tunity will be furnished to directors of primary 
schools to introduce something of industrial training 
in neighborhoods where the growing public senti- 
ment shall favor it. 


—————_—_————_—___. 


THE INTELLIGENT VOTER. 


HE President of the United States, in 

his late message to Congress, makes a 
very important recommendation of an ed- 
ucational character. In speaking of the 
necessity of additional safeguards with re- 
spect to the method of ‘‘ choosing and de- 
claring the election of President,’’ he states 
that a practical remedy for the evil he 
points out would be ‘‘ the enlightenment of 
electors,’ and then adds the following sen- 
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disfranchisement of all who cannot read and write 
the English Janguage after a fixed probation, would 
meet my hearty approval. I would not make this 
apply, however, to those already voters, but I would 
to all becoming so after the expiration of the proba- 
tion fixed upon. Foreigners coming to this country 
to become citizens who are educated in their own 
language, would acquire the requisite knowledge of 
ours during the necessary residence to obtain natu- 
ralization. Ifthey do not take enough interest in our 
language to acquire sufficient knowledge of it to en 
able them to study the institutions and laws of the 
country intelligently, 1 would not confer upon them the 
right to make such laws nor to select those who do. 


Coming from such high authority, these 
sentiments are very significant. They open 
up for discussion two great questions—first, 
that of compulsory education ; and, second, 
that of an educational qualification for 
voters, ' 

Our own views upon the first of these 
questions are well known to the readers of 
The Journal. We are averse to adopting 
the compulsory educational systems of the 
Old World, because their enforcement here 
would require the use of means incompatible 
with political institutions like ours Besides, 
we are not at all convinced that the end 
aimed at may not be reached by the vigor- 
ous administration of the laws as they at pres- 
ent exist. But we must add that, if universal 
education cannot be secured in any other 
way, we are in favor of compulsion. The 
truth becomes more manifest every day that 
unless the people can be educated the repub- 
lic must die. Wherever there are ignorant 
and vicious voters there will be unprincipled 
politicians to use them for the worst of pur- 
poses, and so used, they vitiatg the ballot 
box and corrupt with fraud not only the 


election of President but that of all subordi- | 


nate officials. We are glad the President 
has brought forward this question, Let our 
statesmen take it up. Let patriots demand 
anew the right education of the whole 
people. 

The President would adopt an educational 
qualification for voters. He would not take 
from any one who now possesses it the right 


to vote, but he would withhold the franchise | 


hereafter from all who should be found 
upon examination to be unable to read and 
write the English language. There are many 
who will agree with the President in this 
matter. There are more, perhaps, who would 
go further and insist that every voter should 
know something of our history and political 
institutions. But it is not likely that the 
politicians who owe power and place to the 


The compulsory support of the free schools and the | suffer a change like this to be made in our 





laws. The President may advise, but will 
Congress heed his advice? It is an easy 
thing to write fine things in a message, but 
is the President himself ready to fight in 
earnest for his own doctrine? Does he mean 
what he says as he meant to take Vicksburg 
or follow Lee to Richmond and end the re- 
bellion? We tell him plainly that if he 
means to secure the purification of the ballot, 
intelligent suffrage, independent citizenship, 
he has a battle before him, harder than any 
he ever fought, but which, if he win, will 
bring honors that will never fade or be 
forgotten. 


on <> 


THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 





N another column will be found the re- 
| port of the committee on the reorganiza- 
tion of the State Normal Schools appointed 
at the last meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association. It will be read with interest, 
for the questions involved not only concern 
the Normal schools themselves, but more or 
less affect all parts of our school affairs. 

As the matter is open for discussion 
we may as well express a thought or two 
pertinent to that phase of the subject pre- 
sented by the committee. 

Several of the propositions of the com- 
mittee would receive our endorsement if em- 
bodied in a bill for the action of the Legis- 





votes they can control or manipulate will | is true, whose fault is it? The law of 1857 


lature; others we would favor as by-laws to 
| regulate the proceedings of the boards:of 
| trustees of the Normal Schools, and a few 
| we would be opposed to under any circum- 
} stances. As a whole, the work done is cred- 
itable to the committee, and evinces a laud- 
‘able purpose to make crooked things 
| straight. 

| But the one over-ruling consideration 
with several of the Normal Schools is some 
release from the heavy financial burdens 
that are weighing them down—almost crush- 
ing them. Once on their feet, once free 
from the load of debt that takes all heart 
out of their stoutest friends, and they are 
| ready to undertake the settlernent of minor 
| matters relating to the number of trustees, 
the election of Principals, the admission of 
students, the organization of Model Schools, 
etc., etc. 

But there are those opposed to further 
State aid to the Normal Schools on the 
ground— 

1. Zhat there are too many schools, Uf this 
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provided for twelve districts; and against 
the earnest protest of the Superintendent of 


Public Instruction and school men gener- | 


ally, the Legislature of 1874 constituted a 
thirteenth district. 

2. That some of the schools dre badly lo- 
cated. Let those who make this objection 
examine the facts in the case. They will 
find that the schools whose location is most 
complained of were virtually established by 
legislative authority; and if the State com- 
mits an error innocent individuals should 
not be held responsible for it. 

3. That the Normal School butldings are 
too large and expensive. Read the law. 
There is not to-day a single school in the 
State that has fully met its requirements in 
buildings and equipments; and some of the 
schools are so far below them that it is a 
standing wonder to those who have looked 
into the matter, how they ever came to be 
recognized at all, under the law. Not only 
so, but for nearly twenty years the State has 
aided liberal citizens in their efforts to com- 
ply with the law. It is too late in all fair- 
ness to stop now, when to do so would be 
to almost ruin some of the best and most 
public-spirited men in the commonwealth, 
who on the faith that the State would aid 
them liberally in carrying into effect its own 
plan, have made themseives responsible for 
money loaned the schools to a very large 
extent. 

4. That the financial affairs ‘of some of the 
schools have been mismanaged. If this is 
true in any case, we know it is not generally 
true. We believe that no like trust in the 
State can show more careful management. 
If any doubt it, the several boards of trus- 
tees will only be too glad to show their ac- 
counts. 

None of these objections are tenable. ~ It 
is the duty of the State to complete the work 
she has begun and carried on up to the pre- 
senttime. Large appropriations have never 
been made to the Normal Schools. A single 
asylum for a few hundreds of insane people 
costs twice as much as all the Normal 
Schools for the teachers of a million of 
children ! 

Besides, fault-finders to the contrary, 
twelve Normal Schools are not too many for 
our wants, not nearly as many as they have 
proportionally in many of the most enlight- 
ened countries of Europe. Not one of them 
is so badly located as not to be easily ac- 
cessible. Not one of them has buildings 


so large that they cannot be well filled with 
Not one of them but what to-day 


students. 
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is doing a noble work, and only awaits in- 
creased financial strength to do it still bet- 


ter. 
eee een 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS. 





HE following is taken from the statis- 

tical part of the Report of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, not included 
this year in the body of the report as_pub- 
lished in Zhe Journa/. It is a summary of 
educational statistics for the past year: 


Number of school districts in the State 2,103 
Number of RID ios kok dee okes ine ve 17,497 
Number of graded schools............05 5,957 
Number of school directors............. 13,960 
Number of superintendents............+. 8g 


Number of teachers ....... 20,192 
Average salaries of male te: achers per 
II oa 3 0ks seeds ockcesceducesapabacss’ 
Average salaries of female teachers 
POF MOM coscvcesecssadacssisvestvicssees 
Average length of school term in 
months ........ ioueeweseaeadssene tecnseses 6.85 
PAMET OE DRDUG, sos ccscessesaresicicessss 902,345 
Average number of pupils............... 578,718 
Percentage of attendance upon the 
whole number registered., .......... .78 
Average cost of tuition per month for 
WOU PH ai os das iansidnasdics oe xeceeyst 
Cost of tuition for the 
WORE ~ csechanarence recetes $4,856,888 91 
Cost of building, pur- 
chasing and renting 
school houses.......... 1,735,148 87 
Cost of fuel, contingen- 
cies, debt and inter- 
est paid...... Sa en 


$39 76 


33 60 


go cis. 


2 471,890 90 
Total cost for tuition, building, fuel, 

and contingenci€S.......0...sceeeeeeees $9,063 
Total cost including expenditures of 

TE MIB GR caries fisseass Seesonpe seaceenve 
Total State appropriation ........ 2.2.04 
Estimated value of school property..... 





928 68 


9,163,928 68 
1,000,000 00 
26,265,925 98 


Including the amounts expended for Nor- 
mal Schools and Soldiers’ Orphan Schools, 
the full sum expended by the State for school 
purposes during the year 1876, was $9,624,- 
458 95. 
The changes in the most important items 
of our school. statistics, as compared with 
last year, are as follows: 


Increase in number of districts... ikane 14 
Increase in number of schools............ 405 
Increase in number of graded schools... 332 
Increase in number of school directors. 135 
Increase in number of teachers........... 312 
Decrease in the average salary of male 
teachers per Month...... .....cceeceeeseree $1 31 
Decrease in the average salary. of fe- 
male teachers per MONEH ..sseceeeseeeees 49 
School term the same as last year, 
nearly seven months ........ pthaddirciue 
Increase in number of pupils......... ...... 10,272 
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Increase in average number of pupils... 26,870 
Increase in cost Of tuition.........+0+-eeeee $110,013 39 
Decrease in cost of building, purchas- 

ing ANd FeENtiNg.......00cescesse see-soeess 324,315 96 
Decrease in cost of fuel, contingencies, 

debt and interest paid........ cesses + 23,575 12 
Decrease in cost of expenditures of all 

kinds .......06 ie 199, 998 36 











TABLE SHOWING OUR EDUCATIONAL GROWTH IN THE PAST TEN YEARS. 


PEFNSYLVANIA SCHOOL FOURNAL. 


The “‘ hard times’’ have cut down teach- 
ers’ salaries, but in all other respects the re- 
sults of the year’s doings are encouraging. 
As a matter of interest to the friends of 
education, we present in this connection a 
table showing the educational growth of 
the State during the past decade : 
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HE committee appointed at the last con- 
vention of the State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation to prepare a plan for the reorganiza- 
tion of the State Normal Schools, and which 
consists of Profs. C. L. Ehrenfeld, chair- 


man, G. J. Luckey, F. A. Allen, Edward | 


Brooks, N. C. Schaeffer, J. W. Weaver, 
Supt. R. K. Buehrle and the Misses Jane E. 
Leonard and Elizabeth Lloyd, met at the 
School Department, Harrisburg, on Tues- 
day, November 14th, 1876. The members 
of the committee were all present except 
Profs. Luckey and Weaver. Supt. Buehrle 
was appointed Secretary, and Deputy Supt. 
Houck was invited to sit with the committee 
and represent the School Department in the 
absence of State Supt. Wickersham. 


After: the above preliminaries the chair- | 


man, Prof. Ehrenfeld, read the draft of an 
act which presented a comprehensive and 
carefully-prepared plan, both in general and 
in detail, for the reorganization of the Nor- 
mal Schools and for theirestablishment upon 
a new basis. 

The proposed act aimed to plant the 
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1866... 2,800 | 66 $34 34 $26 31 $2,748,795 08 $725,000 00 | $4,195, 258 57 3,704 
1867..., 3,225 | 68 | 35 87, 27 51 | 3,028,065 70 1,262,798 68 >: 160,750 17 | 3,944 
1868...| 3,362 | 75 | 37 28) 28 76 | - 3+273,269 43 1,991,152 55 | 6,200,539 96 10,268 

t 1869... 3,425 76 39 00, 30 52) 3,500,704 26 2,455,847 71 | 6,986, 148 92 11,381 
i 1870... 3,872 | 79 | 40 66 32 39 | 3,745,415 81 2,765,644 34 7,791,761 20 1I,2Io 
1871...| 4,634 | 81 | 41 04; 32 86 | 3,926,529 88 3,386,263 51 8,580,918 33 11,890 
1872...| 4,998 | 35 | 41 71) 34 60 | 4,104,273 53 2,864,113 35 8,345,072 78 11,625 
; 1873..-. 5,307 | 86 | 42 69) 3492 | 4,325,797 47 1,753,312 36 8,345,836 41 12,302 
i 1874... 5,586 | 86 | 42 95) 35 87 | 4,527,308 03 2,160,514 87 8,847,939 88 13,970 
1875.--. 5,625 | 87 | 41 07) 34 09 4,746,875 52 2,059,465 83 | 9,363,927 07 13,86 
| 1876...) 5,957 | 89 | 39 76; 33 60 4,856,888 91 1,735,148 87 | 9,163,928 68 | 13,523 
; THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. | schools over ona new foundation more fully 
under State control, thus to bind them more 
RECOMMENDATIONS TOWARDS THEIR REOR- | Satisfactorily to professional ends as well as 

GANIZATION. to deliver them out of their present financial 


difficulties; but the plan presented was 
thought by most of the committee to be 
more revolutionary in some of its essentjal 
features than would be found practicable at 
this period in the history of our Normal 
Schools ; so the adoption of it was not 
pressed, but the following recommendations, 
after full discussion by the committee, were, 
except in one or two points, unanimously 
adopted : 

I. That the State assume the present legitimate in- 
debtedness of the schools except the interest, said 
indebtedness to be paid in five years, in as many 
annual installments. 

II. That a Normal School may have as few as 
six or as many as eighéeen trustees, but that what- 
ever the number fixed upon the one-half shall be ap- 
pointed by the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and the other half elected by the stockholders; the 
term of office to be three years, and the incumbents to 
be so chosen and appointed that the one-third shail 
go out of office annually. 

III. That the Board of Trustees shall meet semi- 
annually or oftener if they prefer, and they shall 
have authority to appoint two or more of their num- 
ber, who, with the Principal, shall constitute a Pru- 
dential committee to manage the affairs of the school 
in the interim between the meetings of the Board. 

IV. That in the appointment of Principal the 
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Board of Trustees shall nominate the candidate for 
that office to the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, with whom shall rest the power of confirmation. 
That the term of office of the Principal shall be 
three years, and that he shall be e¢x-oficto, a member 
of the Board of Trustees, 

V. That the Principal shall nominate to the Board 
of Trustees the other professors and teachers fo 
terms not exceeding one year, and the Board shall 
have authority to confirm ; but that no trustee shall 
be eligible to the position of teacher or steward, nor 
the steward or any teacher eligible to the office of 
trustee. 

VI. That no person shall be eligible to any posi- 
tion as professor or teacher who has not been a prac- 
tical teacher for at least five years, and who does not 
hold as evidence of scholarship at least a Normal 
Diploma of the Master’s degree, or a diploma from 
a regularly constituted college, except in the case of 
teachers of music, elocution and graphics, who 
may be appointed without possessing the above di- 
plomas. 

VII. That the State provide to make tuition free to 
all who fulfill the four conditions enumerated in the 
following section (VIII.) and that those who gradu- 
ate shall receive the fifty dollars as heretofore. 

VIII. That the conditions of admission into a 
Normal school shall be as follows : 

1. Males shall be at least seventeen and females 
sixteen years of age. 

2. All shall possess a sound physical constitution 
and good moral character. 

3. Average intellectual abilities, with a fair knowl- 
edge of the common school branches. 

4. Allshall sign a paper expressing their intention 
of preparing to teach in the public schools of this 
commonwealth. Other students may be admitted, 
provided there is room, upon payment of a tuition 
fee as fixed by the Board of Trustees. 

IX. That all revenues accruing from the boarding 
department or otherwise, shall be devoted to improve- 
ment of the school, and under no circumstances to be 
appropriated to the payment of dividends. 

X. That there shall be connected with each school 
a department of observation and training, in which 
the members of the senior class shall spend at least 
three-fourths of an hour each day for half of a school 
year, observing the work of the teachers and also 
teaching therein; this work to be under the super- 
vision of the Principal and the appropriate professers 
in teaching. 

XI. That the Normal schools shall be visited, 
semi-annually, by the State Sup. rintendent, or one of 
his deputies, to see that the letter and the spirit of the 
iaw are properly carried out. 

XII. That hereafter there may be no additional 
Normal Schools recognized except the one already 
commenced at Lock Haven, in the eighth district, and 
one each for the cities of Pittsburgh and Philadelphia ; 
and that in the case of these two cities, the provisions 
in the present law, requiring ten acres of land, with 
buildings for dormitories and dining halls, shall be 
held inoperative, in respect of the Normal Schools, 
offered by them for recognition. 


The above recommendations were left, at 
the adjournment of the committee, in the 
hands of the chairman, with the instruction 
that he should put them in the form of an 
act for the Legislature ; but both onaccount 
of domestic affliction, which has engaged 
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his time constantly since the committee met, 
and on account of desiring to consult fur- 
ther in respect to the matter in hand, he 
has done nothing more at present than to 
put the recommendations into as clear state- 
ment as practicable, and arrange them as 
has herein been done, leaving the subject 
of drafting the form of a bill to be attended 
to hereafter. Very respectfully, 
C. L. EHRENFELD, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 23, 1876. 


<j 


THE BIBILE INLONDON SCHOOLS. 


HAT must have been a very grand sight! 

Four thousand of the Londonschool boys 
and girls in Crystal Palace to receive awards 
for Bible study in connection with what has 
been termed the ‘‘god/ess’’ free schools of 
England. It may not be well known to our 
readers that the matter of religious instruc- 
tion in the schools of England is left op- 
tional to the local school boards. The Lon- 
don school board, of which Sir Charles Reed 
is chairman, decided, after a considerable 
discussion, to give Bible instruction a place 
in the schools of all the metropolis. Objec- 
tion arose on the part of one class, who said: 


“You must not attempt to give religious education 
in the day schools, supported out of the rates, because 
the rate-payers are of different denominations; and if 
you will have theological bickerings at your boards, 
religious controversies amongst your teachers, and 
conscientious objections from the parents; you will 
never be able to agree what to teach, how to teach it, 
or who is to be the teacher Strike out, therefore, 
religious education from your day schools; don’t ask 
your schoolm:s‘ers or your schoolmistresses, d®n’t 
allow them to give it. Leave religious instruction to 
the parent, and if he needs help, let him get it from 
the parson, or the priest, or the Sunday-school 
teacher.” Again, there were others who said,—and 
a large majority of both classes of objectors were 
speaking with sincerity and with a real love for relig- 
ious teaching—‘*You cannot agree upon religious in- 
struction ; but if you do come to an agreement, it 
will be because you agree to give a mere colorless, 
unprofitable, useless, meaningless instruction. You 
will be forced to disregard the doctrines and ignore 
the facts of Christianity, and therefore you will sap 
its life and destroy its power. Content yourselves 
with giving secular education pure and simple, and 
leave all spiritual matters to the clergy.” 


The decision was reached that the Bible 
lesson should be a daily one in the city 
schools, and it was placed at the beginning 
of the school exercises, leaving it optional 
with parents whether they would send their 
children to the morning service of Bible 
study. Many withdrawals were prophesied, 
and many were expected, but it will aston- 
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ish our readers, as it has ourselves, to learn 
that out of 126,000 children enrolled in the 
school board schools, only 126 withdrawals 
are reported; and it is another evidence of 
the popularity of this instruction and the 
anxiety of the parents that their children 
should receive it, that the children are at 
school in time in the morning to attend to 
Bible study. In order to encourage the 
children in this study, Mr. Francis Peek, a 
member of the London board, offered to 
give Bibles and Testaments to the value of 
£500 to be distributed as prizes for profi- 
ciency in religious knowledge among the 
children; and as a result of the examination, 
4,000 successful pupil-teachers and scholars 
were selected to receive the prizes and cer- 
tificates, and a great public demonstration 
was recently made in Crystal Palace. Many 
of the most distinguished members of Par- 
liament, and gentlemen antl ladies of Lon- 
don, honored the occasion with their pre- 
sence ; and with fine music, addresses, and 
the presentation of the prizes and certifi- 
cates, the day was made a noatble one for 
the cause of Bible instruction. We would 
gladly give our readers the addresses of the 
occasion, but we have only space to quote 
a few of the words of the Right Hon. W. E. 
Forster, M.P., who presided. After a brief 
reference to the fact that an overwhelming 
majority of the schoolmasters and school- 
mistresses would be greatly grieved if they 
were not allowed to give Bible instruction, 
from the reason that by means of it they 
have their strongest hold over the obedience 
and affections of the children, and the best 
opportunity of widening and developing 
their faculties, he said: 

“Well, then, as to that which is taught, my opin- 
ion as to the value of religious instruction may well 
be worthless; but I cannot be present on this occa- 














sion without quoting the words of one of your inspec- | 


tors, because I believe them to tell the exact truth, 
and those words are these. Mr. Noble says; ‘With 
respect to religious instruction, extended observation 
has strengthened the opinion expressed in my last re- 
port, that it is as thoroughly and as reverentially im- 
parted in board schools as in voluntary schools.’ 
Here I only wish that those who have conscientious 
fears with regard to the unreality, as they think, of 
this instruction, would go from school to school with 
this statement in their hands, and I feel convinced 
that they would come to the conclusion that it is cor- 
rect. I was told, during the passage of the act, and 
I have been told since by many good men, that we 
ought to have made teaching the Bible compulsory 
upon board schools. But while I was determined 
that under no circumstances would I be a party to 
any act which would prevent the Bible being taught 
in the day schools, I also felt that it would not be 
wise to attempt to oblige the boards to do so, I will 


not now give my reasons. I will only state my chief 
reason—which was, that I believed it would do harm 
rather than help Bible teaching. I had reliance in 
what I knew would be the effect of voluntary action 
in this matter; and what we see to-day shows that | 
was not mistaken in that reliance. The attendance 
of the chitdren upon the religious instruction has 
been voluntary and almost universal. It is a very 
touching thing to see so many children before me. 
It is impossible to see you without wishing you well 
for the future, without thinking what may become of 
you in the future; but it is well for us here—I feel 
it is well for myself—that the imagination is too weak 
to foresee your future in all its varied circumstances, 
and with its multifold sorrows and joys. If it were 
in the power of any man, for a moment to take in 
that picture before him, what sympathy could endure 
the strain, what heart could bear to contemplate such 
a picture? But this I think I can foresee for every 
one of you; this I think I can make as a confident 
prophecy for the lives of each one of you boys and 
girls before me, that there will be no circumstances 
in any of your lives in which this book, which is 
given to you to-day, will not help you, if you rightly 
use it; that there will be no temptation—and there 
will be many to assail you—that it will not tell you 
how to resist: that there will be no perp’exity which 
it will not assist you to solve; that there will be no 
grief that it will not give you power to bear, and no 
pure pleasure that it will not enable you more fully 
to enjoy.”—N. £. Fournal of Education. 


<_< ¢>—___ 


THE EXPOSITION AT PARIS. 
EDUCATION AT THE FRENCH INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, 


T has been announced officially that an 

exhibition, open to all countries, is to be 
held at Paris in the year 1878. The French 
are making great efforts to render the exhi- 
bition complete, and to assure to themselves 
and the products of their own soil and taste 
a worthy rank among the nations; and it 
will be seen that education is not to be neg- 
lected, The papers publish the regulations, 
by which it seems that the objects exhibited 
will be divided into nine groups, compris: 
ing ninety classes. The second group has 
for title, “Education, Instruction, Material, 
aud Processes of the Liberal Arts,’’ and is 
thus subdivided: Sixth Class—Infant edu- 
cation, primary instruction, adult instruc- 
tion, plans and models of créches, orphan 
asylums and kindergarten, arrangement and 
furniture of the same; material of instruc- 
tion appropriate to the physical, moral, and 
intellectual development of the child until 
his entrance into school; plans and models 
of schools for town and country, arrange- 
ment and furniture thereof; books, maps, 
apparatus and models. The same for schools 
for adults and for professional courses, as 
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well as for the elementary teaching of music, 
singing, foreign languages, book-keeping, 
political economy, practical agriculture and 
horticulture, and technology, as well as draw- 
ing. Material proper for the instruction of 
deaf-mutes and blind; werk done by pu- 
pils of both sexes, library and publications. 
Class 7—Organization and material of sec- 
ondary instruction; Class 8—Organization, 
methods, and material of higher instruction ; 
Class 9—Printing and bookselling ; Class 1o 
—Stationery, binding, material of the arts 
of painting and drawing ; Class. 11—Usual 
application of plastic art and drawing : Class 
12—Specimens and apparatus of photogra- 





phy; Class 13—Musical instruments; Class 
14—NMedicine, hygiene, and public assist- 
ance ; Class 15—Instruments of precision | 
Class 16—Charts and apparatus of geogra. | 
phy and cosmography. 

This classification seems to be broad and 
full, and we have been assured by gentlemen 
who expect to be prominently connected 
with the educational department of the Ex- 
position that the installation of educational 
material will be made to conform strictly to 
it. We do hope that the mistake made both 
at Vienna and Philadelphia, of breaking up 
the educational exhibit and scattering it in 
all directions, will not be repeated at Paris. 
We have good reason to think it will not be. 
We hope the United States will be repre- 
sented at Paris; and, if so, let it not be 
done by a mass of material disproportioned 
and loosely thrown together, but by an or- 
ganized exhibit that shall convey to those 
who may study it a just and adequate idea 
of the work of education in America. 


—_—___»_____— 


SHALL TEACHERS BE PENSIONED? . 


UCH has recently been said in regard to the 
pensioning of superannuated teachers. Edu- 
cational journals have discussed it; secular papers 
have discussed it; it has been discussed in several 
educational meetings; and it was one of the themes in 
the late National Association at Baltimore, and the 
almost universal conclusion is that teachers who have 
taught a long time, say thirty years, ought to be 
retired on a comfortable pension, Let us see what 
is to be said on the other side. 

1. We admit that “the laborer is worthy of his 
hire,” and that he who lives for the public should 
live by the public. 

2. We admit that good teachers are not paid 
enough ; that it is almost impossible for a teacher to 
support a family—live as he is expected to live, and 
lay up anything on the salaries usually paid. 

Ail that any reasonable person can ask is that the 
teacher shali receive as much salary as equal talent 
and energy will command in other kinds of business. 
This much is right and should be demanded ; more 





is unreasonable, and not asked for by worthy teachers. 
If such salary be paid, the teacher can live as other 
people live, travel as other people travel, pay their 
hotel bills as others pay theirs, and be independent. 
Our objections to the pension idea are : 

1. To pension teachers will have a direct tendency 
to reduce even their present meagre salaries. It will 
be argued that if the teacher is sure of a support 
for life he should only have, at present, what he can 
barely live upon; he does not need to provide for the 
future. ~ 

2. Such a plan would have a tendency to.attract to 
the teachers’ profession a larger number of lazy, im- 
provident “dead beats,”’ and thus the educational busi- 
ness would be degraded. 

3. Filling the country with pedagogical paupers 
would necessarily have the result to lower teachers 
in their own estimation and in the estimation of all 
right-minded people. 

4. The idea of a person’s teaching twenty-five or 
thirty years for half-pay that he may be pensioned in 
old age, suggests very vividly the anecdote ol the 
donkey which was induced to quicken his pace by 
means of a wisp of hay tied to a stick which his cun- 
ning rider tauntingly held justin front of his nose. 

Our motto is, “Pay as you go.’ Let teachers be 
paid better salaries. , If they are prid according to 
the importance of their work, the}ecan be indepen- 
dent; they can travel without begging for reduced 
rates, and can pay their fare at hotels and not be com- 
pelled to “ quarter’ on charitable friends. Other 
things being equal, persons are respected and have 
influence in proportionto their income. Let teachers 
be better paid and they will be more highly respected, 
more independent, more influential. Out on degrad- 
ing pensions, and up with the salaries.—/ndiana 
School Fournal, , 


Gbituary. 


H. F. PIERCE. 


Died of consumption, in West Chester, Monday, 
December 11th, 1876, H. F. Pierce, County Superin- 
tendent of Chester county, Pa. 

Mr. Pierce was a native of Strasburg township, 
Lancaster county, Pa. He was born April 22d, 1838. 
The first twelve or fifteen years of his life were spent 
for the most part upon the farm. His father, at the 
sugyestion of a friend, sent him to the Strasburg Aca- 
demy, which was then controlled by Prof. Nichols, 
The Professor became interested in the young stu- 
dent,and induced him to remain several sessions: and 
to prepare himself for teaching. At the age of seven- 
teen he presented himself to the County Superintend- 
ent for examination, passed the same, and received a 
provisional certificate. After teaching for several 
years in the ungraded schools of the connty, he took 
charge of the Strasburg High School about the year 
1860. During the summer of this year he was 
assistant teacher in the Strasburg Academy, then in 
charge of B. F. Ibach, Esq. In the year 1861-2 
he received the highest grade of certificate. Being 
an excellent disciplinarian and a thorough teacher, 
the High School was very successful during the years 
it was under his control. His reputation as a teacher 
secured him a large and remunerative subscription or 
pay school every year during the summer months. 
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Many young men and women from the eastern and 
southern parts of the county attended this pay school 
from year to year. Some of these, fired by his 
enthusiasm and devotion, resolved to teach, and are 
still teaching. Some hold permanent certificates, and 
are amongst the best workers in the educational cause, 
all of whom bear testimony that to his influence, advice 
and encouragement is due much of the success which 
has attended them. 

He resigned his position in Strasburg and — 
the principalship of the High School in Oxford, 
Chester county, Pa., to which place he removed in 
the spring of 1869. Here he taught with unusual 
success until elected County Superintendent of Ches- 
ter in May, 1872. His faithful services in this 
office led to his re-election in May, 1875. He died 
engaged in the cause in which he spent his life, at 
the post of duty, where he was ever found. The 
career begun in obscurity in the little school house 


on Red Hill, in Martic township, brightened as the | 
| Templar organization. He was Superinterident of 


years rolled on, and ended—alas! how soon—in the 


most honorable manner, in the most prominent | 
position in the common school work of one of the | 


leading educational counties in the State. He was 
a man of generous impulses, good judgment, and 


rare tact. His fine social qualities made him a wel- | 


come guest wherever he went. If sometimes quick 
to blame, he was always ready to forgive. No one 
practiced more fully the doctrine of returning good 
for evil, He gloried in making his enemies his warm 
friends, by heaping coals of fire upon their heads. 
He was an inveterate hater of shams and frauds, and 
denounced severely everything which was not gen- 
uine or was not fair. He was a true and constant 
friend, a wise and safe counselor, and a bold and 
magnetic leader. Asa principal of schools he was 
noted for his executive ability, his discipline, and 
his success in harmonizing the faculty, the board 
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of directors, and all the school authorities. We'shall 
never forget his skill in explanation, his warm sym- 
pathy in recitations, and his rare ability to inspire 
his pupils to such a degree that in many cases they 
pursued their studies far beyond the point which 
he himself had reached. Fertile in invention of 
methods aud well versed in principles, he was a power 
in the school room. This is one of the true tests 
of ability toteach. He stood the test. His pro- 
fessional spirit was intense. He was an ardent 
supporter of county and district institutes, and of 
everything which could in the least benefit the cause 
of education. The State Teachers’ Association found 
in him an earnest supporter and willing helper. 

He connected himself with the Methodist -Epis- 
copel Church in 1860, and was a faithful member 
thereof until his death. He was a licensed exhorter, 
and served for some time in that capacity. He was 
a prominent leader in the Temperance movement, 
and filled some of the highest positions in the Good 








Sabbath-schools in Strasburg, Oxford and West 
Chester. 

It will be seen that his life was an active and use- 
ful one, But his work is done. Calmly and peace- 
fully, he fell asleep in Jesus, Sadly and tenderly we 
laid him to rest in the cemetery of the beautiful 
borough of Strasburg, in which he spent so many 
of his happiest days. Upon his breast was a large 
and beautiful garland of flowers, the tender tribute 
of the teachers of West Chester to their late honored 
chief. 

In 1860 he married Miss Martha Pollock, of 
Strasburg Borough. She and three children survive. 
What an irreparable loss is theirs! But, yet a little 
while, and all shall meet “ beyond the river.” Until 
then, loving husband, kind father, affectionate friend, 
faithful Christian, farewell. S. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, ) 
HARRISBURG, January, 1877. J 
To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Commonwealth of Pennnsylvania : 
GENTLEMEN :—The annual report of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction which 
I have the honor, in accordance with the 
requirements of law, herewith to submit, 
is divided into two parts: First, the matter 
presented by the Superintendent forthe spe- 
cial consideration of the Legislature ; and 
second, in the form of an appendix, the 
usual statistical tables and statements, with 
such comments and suggestions as seem ap- 
propriate. The-documents issued in con- 
nection with the Centennial Exposition, are 
also appended as a matter of history. The 
first part cf the report contains an account 
of the Pennsylvania exhibit at the Centen- 


|nial Exposition, and a summary of facts 
| gathered in connection with the Exposition 
| concerning the educational systems and pol- 
icy of foreign nations, with a statement of 
some of the lessons we may learn therefrom. 


I—STATE EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT. 


It is universally felt that education in the 
United States was not adequately represent- 
ed at the Centennial Exposition. In the 
first place, those who organized the Exposi- 
tion do not seem to have assigned it that 
prominent place in their plans which its 
importance deserves, and they certainly ex- 
pected too much from the voluntary efforts 
of the friends of education throughout the 
country, who had no pecuniary and no spe- 
cial individual interest in the work of prep- 
aration. ‘They undoubtedly wished well to 
the cause of education, and desired to have 
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the representation of schools and school sys- 
tems made a prominent feature of the Expo- 
sition ; but they committed the mistake of 
not establishing,at an early day, a strong 
bureau in connection with the Commission 
at Philadelphia, and intrusting to it the 
power to organize a great National Educa- 
tional exhibit. The partial authority given 
to the Bureau of Education at Washington, 
was inadequate to the accomplishment of 
the purpose, and the Bureau itself was too 
distant from the seat of the Commission, too 
loosely connected with it, too apt to have 
its recommendations disregarded and its 
action set aside, and too much cumbered 
with its own duties, to perform effectively, 
however well disposed, the work allotted 
it. No wonder, then, that up to the be- 
ginning of the year 1876, while something 
had been done to call attention to the sub- 
ject by correspondence, circulars and ad- 
dresses, little had been accomplished of a 
practical character anywhere in the whole 
country, to prepare educational material for 
the Exposition; and even the work done had 
been performed in a kind of blind, half- 
hearted way. Had a clear, loud call rung 
out from the Commission to the school men 
of the nation as early as the fourth of July, 
1875, to get ready material for the Exposi- 
tion, and assigning adequate space for its 
instalment, such is their spirit and patriot- 
ism that, laborious and expensive as would 
have been the undertaking, they would have 
made the educational exhibit of the United 
States the grandest and most interesting 
American feature of the great dtplay. But 
instead of such a call, the subject was not 
taken up in earnest by the Commission until 
about three months before the opening of 
the Exposition ; and there then remained 
insufficient time in which to prepare a fuil 
exhibit, and, if prepared, insufficient space in 
the Centennial buildings in which to instal 
it. The consequence was that no State made 
a full representation of its educational inter- 
ests, and many States were not represented at 
all. ‘he exhibit as made was broken up into 
fragments, and located, some in one place 
and some in another, in the different build- 
ings about the grounds. Pennsylvania 
erected a building of her own. Massachu- 


setts occupied a gallery over the east entranee 
of the Main Building. The exhibits ofsome 
ten or twelve States were placed in the gal- 
lery over the south entrance of the Main 
Building, while those of others, with that of 
the National Bureau of Education, occupied 
space in the Government Building. And 
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fragments of what ought to have been one 
united, well-organized whole, were scattered 
about the floor of the Main Building and in 
Machinery Hall, the Government Building, 
the Women’s Pavilion and some of -the an- 
nexes. This disorganized mass of material, 
excellent as it was in parts, distracted, if it 
did not disgust, the hundreds of learned for- 
eigners who came to the Exposition expressly 
to study American systems of education, and 
lost to us an opportunity that may never 
occur again of doing justice to the great 
efforts our people in all sections of the coun- 
try have made to educate themselves. 

That the importance of making a full ed- 
ucational exhibit was early felt in Pennsyl- 
vania, and the means of doing it recognized, 
the following extracts from an address de- 
livered by the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in August, 1875, will show: 


“The educational interests of the United States 
must be represented at the Exposition. Foreign na- 
tions will expect this of us. Thousands of distin- 
guished citizens from abroad will visit Philadelphia 
next year for the sole purpose of studying our systems 
of public education, These systems are everywhere 
recognized as the only salt that can save institutions 
like ours. They are the centre of our national life, 
In them is found the chief source of the strength of 
the republic. The political philosopher who under- 
stands them will find no difficulty in understanding 
all we have to show—all we are. 

“In the educational as well as in all other features 
of the Exposition, Pennsylvania must take a conspic- 
uous part, The Exposition is intended to commemo- 
rate a grand historic event that occurred within her 
borders. It was projected by her citizens, It is to 
be held on her soil. She has contributed a large part 
of the money used in erecting buildings and making 
the necessary preparations. ler position among her 
sister States, her population, her resources, her past 
history and her future prospects, alike entitle her to 
a prominent place. In addition, we claim to havea 
school system well organized, purely American, and 
capable of producing, when fully developed, the rich- 
est kinds of educational fruit. We must not if we 
could, and we cannot if we would, escape the meas- 
ure of responsibility thus placed upon us. But to rep- 
resent our educational interests creditably, we must 
have action, speedy, earnest, intelligent, enthusiastic. 

“A huge mass of miscellaneous articles, with end- 
less repetitions and duplicates, even though they 
could be so arranged as to look well to the inartistic 
or unprofessional eye, is not what is wanted, The 
whole display must be representative. It must be 
somewhat of an organism, with its several parts nicely 
adjusted, if not closely related to one another. ‘The 
delicate and difficult task of selecting the material for 
exhibition will devolve upon the central authorities 
at Philadelphia, and it seems strange that long before 
this they did not make public the leading principles, 
according to which the work of preparation must be 
made. A pre-arranged system would seem to be in- 
dispensable to success. Costly buildings have been 
erected for the departments of machinery, agriculture, 
horticulture and the fine arts, and these departments 
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have been placed in the hands of ‘experts, who are 
busily engaged in the work of organization; but in 
the department of education little of a practical char- 
acter has yet been accomplished.” 

And even months previous to the deliv- 
ery of this address, opportunity had been 
taken, in the name of the State, to press upon 
the attention of the authorities of the Expo- 
sition the sentiments contained in it; and 
their continued failure to present some defi- 
nite plan, according to which the work of 
preparation might be carried on, had a very 
discouraging effect. With every disposition 
to engage in the effort to have Pennsylvania 
creditably represented, no way of doing much 
in that direction presented itself until Feb- 
ruary, 1876. A visit to Philadelphiaat that 
time revealed the fact that, owing to the small 
amount of space applied for by those inter- 
ested in education, the whole educational 
exhibit of the United States had been as- 
signed to the gallery of the Main Building 
over the south entrance, and that the wall 
space contained in it did not exceed 5,000 
square feet. Of this space Pennsylvania could 
hardly expect more than one tenth,an amount 
so small that it seemed totally useless to at- 
tempt to occupy it for the purpose of mak- 
ing a representation of the school interests 
of the State. Two alternatives were there- 
fore presented : either to abandon the whole 
project, or to erect at once a special build- 
ing for ourselves on ground offered by the 
Commission. The first of these alternatives 
could not be accepted without shame, and 
the second was beset with very serious diffi- 
culties. Scarcely three months remained 
until the Exposition would open; the 
money necessary to erect the building and 
make the exhibit had to be procured ; the 
work of construction had to be done on the 
Centennial grounds amidst the rush and con- 
fusion of the last months of preparation ; 
educational institutions and school officers 
throughout the State had to be stirred up to 
make the most vigorous preparation; the 
material furnished had to be organized and 
arranged, and a vast amount of incidental 
work had to be performed. But for the 
good name of the State, the task was under- 
taken. A location in the grounds was 
chosen, a plan of a building was adopted, 
architects and builders were employed, and 
the Pennsylvania Educational Hall was un- 
der roof before any money was obtained 
with which to pay forit. The $15,000 gen- 
erously and almost unanimously appropri- 
ated by the Legislature came in time to ren- 
der further private risk unnecessary, and lib- 





eral school boards and patriotic teachers and 
citizens contributed in addition towards the 
expenses of the project the sum of $3,680.- 
85. The call for material was handsomely 
responded to by common schools, orphan 
schools, academies, Normal schools, col- 
leges, charitable institutions, schools of de- 
sign and elocution, commercial schools, 
book publishers, and manufacturers of school 
furniture and apparatus ; so that on the roth 
of May, the opening day, Pennsylvania had 
her own building, containing 20,000 square 
feet of wall surface, up, and filled with a 
fair exhibit of her educational products. 
That it was creditable to her no one has 
questioned. As a whole, good judges pro- 


/nounced it superior to any similar exhibit 


on the ground. 

As the exhibit made is doubtless destined 
to become historic, and as the Legislature 
will desire to know in some detail the uses 
to which the money appropriated by the 
State was applied, I insert cuts of the build- 
ing and its ground plan, together with such 
information concerning the exhibit as seems 
of importance. [The cuts are here omitted, 
as they were inserted in Zhe Journal some 
months since. ] 

A detailed catalogue of the exhibit was 
prepared and published in a pamphlet of 
nearly a hundred pages, of which an edi- 
tion of seven thousand was circulated. 
Appended to it is a sketch of our school sys- 
tem, and a brief account of some of our 
public institutions, intended to furnish in- 
formation to foreign gentlemen desiring it. 
Space is wanting here even to give a sum- 
mary of the educational material exhibited, 
but a brief list of the exhibitors may be in 
place: 

1. The Department of Public Instruction. 

2. Seven Pennsylvania Kindergartens, 

3. The counties of Allegheny, Aynstrong, Beaver, 
Bedford, Berks, Bradford, Blair, Bucks, Cambria, 
Cameron, Centre, Chester, Clarion, Crawford, Dau- 
phin, Delaware, Fayette, Elk, Indiana, Jefferson, 
Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Montgomery, North- 
ampton, Northumberland, Perry, Schuylkill, Somer- 
set, Susquehanna, Union, Washington and West- 
moreland, 

4. The cities and boroughs of Allegheny, Allen- 
town, Altoona, Chester, Columbia, Corry, Easton, 
Erie, Hyde Park, Meadville, Norristown, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Pottsville, Reading, Shenandoah, 
Titusville, West Chester, Williamsport and York. 

5. Academies and Seminaries: Allentown Female 
College, Brooke Hall Fema'e Seminary, Chambers- 
burg Academy, Ercildoun Seminary, Philadelphia 
Friends’ Central School, Hollidaysburg Female Semi- 
nary, Langton’s Academy, Lewisburg University 
Female Institute, Linden Hall Seminary, Bethlehem 
Moravian Seminary, Nazareth Hall, Oley Academy, 
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Parkesburg Institute, Tremont Seminary, Wyo- 
ming Seminary, Merrili’s Academy, Broad Street 
Academy. 

6. Colleges: Allegheny College, Franklin and 
Marshall College, Girard College, Haverford Col- 
lege, Lafayette College, Lebanon Valley College, Le- 
high University, Lewisburg University, Lincoln Uni- 
versity, Muhlenberg College, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, University of Pennsylvania, Polytechnic College, 
Washington and Jefferson College, and Westminster 
College. 

7. Normal Schools: Girls’ Normal School, Phila- 
delphia, and the State Normal Schools at Millersville, 
Edinboro’, Kutztown, Bloomsburg, West Chester, 
Shippensburg and Indiana. 

8. Soldiers’ Orphan Schools: The schools at An- 
dersonburg, Bridgewater, Chester Springs, Dayton, 
Harford, Mansfield, M’Allisterville, Mercer, Mount 
Joy, Phillipsburg, Uniontown and White Hall. The 
Industrial School, Lincoln Institution, Soldiers’ 
Orphan Institute, Church Home for Girls, and Edu- 
cational Home, at Philadelphia. The Children’s 
Home, at Lancaster; the Orphan Home, at Loys- 
ville; St. Paul’s Orphan Home, at Butler; and St. 
Vincent Orphan Asylum, at Tacony. 

g. Sunday Schools, Boards of Publication, &c. 

10. Charitable Institutions: Institution for the 
Blind, Publications for the Blind, Institution for 
Feeble-Minded Children. 

11. Special Schools and Institutions: National 
School of Elocution and Oratory, School of Design 
for Women, Peirce’s Business College, American 
Literary Union. 

12. Book Publishers: J. H. Butler & Co., Claxton, 
Remsen and Haffelfinger, Cowperthwait & Co., 
Eldredge & Co., A. H. English & Co., J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., Sower, Potts & Co. 

13. Exhibitors of Philosophical Apparatus: Wil- 
liam Y. M’Allister, N. H. Edgerton. 

14. Exhibitors of Astronomical Apparatus : John 
Davis, Henry Whitall, John Devlin 

15. Exhibitors of School Furniture and Appa- 
ratus: Keystone School and Church Furniture Com- 
pany, Excelsior School Furniture Manufacturing 
Company, I. Newton Pierce, Evans and Baird, J. R. 
Diffenderfer, C. E. Pond, Hugh R. Stewart, J. L. 
Smith, A. B, Justice & Co., Miller Organ Company, 
Augustus Perot, Sibole and Stellwagen, Kobert 
Riddle, Dr. Whitner, C. Stevenson, Wm. E. Grey, 
John F. Stump. - 

Among the exhibitors above named, the 
following received awards from the Centen- 
nial Commission: 

1. State Department of Public Instruction, 

2. Soldiers’ Orphan Schools. 

6. The cities of Pittsburgh, Easton, Allentown and 
Reading. 

8. The counties of Bucks and Lancaster. 

12. University of Pennsylvania, Lafayette Col- 
lege, Girard College, Polytechnic College. 

14. The State Normal School at Millersville, and 
the Girls’ Normal School of Philadelphia. 

16. The Institution for the Blind and the Institc- 
tion for the Feeble-minded. 

18. The School of Design for Women and 
Pierce Business College. 

19. M. J. Mitchesen, for display of Sunday-school 
material. 

20. Miss Rachel Walk, Kindergarten. 
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25. N. H. Edgerton and William Y. M’Allister, 
Philosophical apparatus ; John Davis, Astronomical 
apparatus; Henry Whitall, Planisphere; I. Newton 
Pierce, school desks. 

26. Augustus Perot, Music Charts. 

31. J. H. Butler & Co.; Claxton, Remsen & Haf- 
felfinger ; Cowperthwait & Co.; Sower, Potts & Co., 
and J. B. Lippincott & Co., books. 

The labor of arranging the material and 
fitting up the display was mainly performed 
by details of officers from the School De- 
partment. They were assisted by several 
superintendents of county and city schools, 
and a number of public-spirited ladies of 
Philadelphia. The reception room was 
furnished and fitted up by the Philadelphia 
Teachers’ Institute. Deputy Superintendent 
Curry spent nearly the whole season in at- 
tendance at the Hall, and my own personal 
attertion was given to the work of con- 
structing the building and organizing and 
superintending the exhibit from the first of 
March to the close of the Exposition. 
With the other duties appertaining to my 
office, the tax was very severe, both upon 
time and strength. 

As to the uses of the Hall, I cannot do 
better than, quote from an editorial in the 
Pennsylvania Scheol Journal tor August. 
The number of visitors mentioned is five 
thousand a day; this number was subse- 
quently more than doubled. The writer says: 


“Pennsylvania never made a better investment 
than when the money was appropriated for the 
erection of an Educational Hall on the Centennial 
grounds. The exhibition there is not only a source 
of pride to our own people, but it furnishes a 
means for the advancement of the general interest 
in education. If the work of preparation were now 
to be done over again, twice as much could be done 
and better done with the same effort. | Many who 
stood entirely aloof when called upon last spring for 
help, are now greatly ashamed of their backward- 
ness, and would gladly, if the time had not passed by, 
proffer their assistance. But with all its defects, the 
exhibit made is a great success. For the past month 
the average number of persons visiting the Hall is 
estimated at five thousand a day, and while multi- 
tudes drop in merely from curiosity, many go there 
to observe and study. There is never a time when, 
among the crowd of vistors, persons with note-books 
and pencils may not be seen. Visits to the Hall are 
especially profitable to teachers and school directors ; 
and we are satisfied that the improvement to these 
classes growing out of the exhibition, will pay its cost 
many times over. 

** Besides, the Hall is the constant resort of for- 
eigners seeking information on the subject of Ameri- 
can education. Gentlemen connected with almost 
every nation represented at the Exposition have vis- 
ited it for this purpose: among them Russians, 
Austrians, Hungarians, Germans, Italians, French- 
men, Swedes, Norwegians, Japanese, Chinese, Bel- 
gians, Hollanders, Spaniards, Fortugese, English- 
men, Turks, Egyptians, Swiss, Canadians, and South 
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Americans of various nations. The Emperor of 
Brazil, Dom Pedro, made an early morning visit to 
the Hall, specially and uninvited, accompanied by a 
single attendant, and spent some two hours almost 
alone, in examining what is to be seen. He ex- 
pressed himself very much pleased with the exhibit, 
and took occasion subsequently to show that such 
was the fact. And, be it understood, the visits of 
foreigners now referred to are not the visits of mere 
sight-seers, but are made mostly by gentlemen in 
official position, or by those specially deputized to 
investigate educational systems, 

«¢ Without any effort in that direction on the part 
of those that have charge of it, the Pennsylvania Ed- 
ucational Hall has become a kind of educational 
head-quarters for all interested in education who are 
in attendance at the Exposition. Beginning about 
the first of June, international conferences have been 
held there twice a week, at which the educational 
systems of foreign nations and of our own States 
have undergone examination. They have been well 
attended by both foreign and American educators, 
and are proving of great profit to all concerned. The 
more formal International Congress, whose proceed- 
ings attracted general attention, held most of its ses- 
sions in the same place.” 

It may not be amiss to add a few extracts 
from opinions expressed by disinterested 
parties concerning the exhibit. 

In an official communication, the Na- 
tional Commissioner of Education, Gen. 
Eaton, says: I am anxious that you may 
find some way to retain permanently the 
building and the exhibit, complete as it is, 
until such time as a more permanent struc- 
ture can be secured. ‘The expenditure has 
been, I believe, most productive of the 
growth of educational sentiment in your 
own State; and I am sure it has, to a re- 
markable degree, favorably impressed edu- 
cators in other States of our Union, as those 
from foreign countries. 

From the Atlantic Monthly : Pennsylva- 
nia education occupies a separate pavilion 
near the Art Annex, and outdoes the Massa- 
chusetts exhibit; but Pennsylvania is well 
entitled to the lion’s share in show and 
space, considering what her share has been 
of the toil and cost of the exhibition. 

From the Penn Monthly: The Pennsyl- 
vania system of public instruction is admir- 
ably illustrated in the building specially 
erected for the purpose. 

From the New York 7?i/une: The edu- 
cational exhibit made by the State of Penn- 
‘ sylvania, in her special building, is a very 
creditable one. 

From the Iowa Journal of Education: 
The exhibit of the Keystone State is admir- 
ably located and arranged in its own building. 
As before intimated, this Hall, having large 
and pleasant parlors, has become a sort of 
headquarters for school people. 
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From Zhe School, Michigan: As the edu- 
cational exhibit of Pennsylvania is perhaps 
the largest and most complete of any on the 
ground, we are happy to be able to present 
a cut of the building. All the grades of 
school work in the State, from the kinder- 
garten to the college, including schools for 
the blind and the feeble-minded, are repre- 
sented, and arranged in a most accessible 
and systematic order, each with its appro- 
priate apparatus, specimens of seating, of 
books used, and of work done by pupils. 
Of the latter the exhibit is very full, and 
much of it is of surpassing excellence. 

From the Illinois Zeacher : Pennsylvania, 
in a building of her own, makes the best 
exposition of the American idea of educa- 
tion. With the advantange of being at 
home, she has been able to add to the re- 
sults wrought out in the school-room, what- 
ever else by way of furniture, apparatus, 
etc., would illustrate the condition of edu- 
cational work in this country. Her plan is 
comprehensive. It includes about every 
educational feature found in her borders. 

From the Kentucky School Journal: The 
educational exhibit of Pennsylvania excels 
that of any other. 

From the Lutheran Sunday School Her- 
ald; The result of the Pennsylvania exhibit 
is highly creditable to all concerned, and 
the people of: the Keystone State may well 
feel proud of it. 

These extracts are from home sources; 
they might be increased indefinitely ; opin- 
ions equally favorable have been expressed 
by a number of foreign journals and many 
foreign gentlemen. A few only are quoted. 

The Home Companion and Canadian 
Teacher, London, Ontario, says: No other 
State, or even nation, has done as much to 
show the world what she is doing in educa- 
tional matters as Pennsylvania. 

The Journal des Instituteurs, Paris, pub- 
lished from an able correspondent on the 
ground a series of articles describing and 
commenting upon the Pennsylvania exhibit 
at length, considering it the best and most 
complete representation of American educa- 
tion at the Exposition. 

The Lugineering, London, is pleased 
with our ‘‘ tasty’’ building, and has words 
of praise for the exhibits made by some of 
our institutions. 

The Journal de I’ Instruction Publique, 
Quebec, speaks of the ‘ brilliant’’ exhibi- 
tion of the State of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Phillippe Da Motta, of Brazil, who 
spent the whole summer on the ground in 
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the study of education, uses this strong lan- 
guage: Pennsylvania has the only well 
organized educational exhibit at the Exposi- 
tion—the only one, indeed, ever attempted 
at any Exposition. 

Dr. J. George Hodgins, Deputy Minister 
of public instruction in Ontario, says, in a 
Canadian magazine, that ‘‘ Of the States of 
the American Union which have made a 
creditable appearance in educational mat- 
ters, Pennsylvania stands out preéminently. 
She has not only erected an educational 
hall, but she has well filled it with an ad- 
mirable display of the results of her system 
of public instruction in its various details. 
Massachusetts comes next, and does well ; 
then New Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
New Hampshire, Maine, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, etc. 

Like notices have appeared in the news- 
paper press of Belgium, Hungary, Sweden, 
France, England, and other countries. 

Elsewhere will be found a detailed state- 
ment of the money expended in erecting 
the building, and making the exhibit. The 
expense would have been much greater had 
it not been for the large amount of gratuit-, 
ous work that wasdone. The officers of the 
School Department received no pay, except 
for extra expenses. The gas fixtures were 
generously loaned by Messrs. ‘Thackara, 
Buck & Co., of Philadelphia. The Centen- 
nial Commission graded the grounds about 
the building, and furnished without charge, 
gas, water, guards, etc. No debt has been 
incurred, and the amount realized from the 
sale of the building willbe returned to the 
State Treasury as directed by the act of As- 
sembly making the appropriation. 


II—FACTS CONCERNING FOREIGN ED- 
UCATIONAL SYSTEMS AND POLICY. 


The occasion of the Centennial Exposi- 
tion ought not to be allowed to pass with- 
out deriving all possible benefit from it ; 
and that foreign nations can teach us some 
very useful lessons on the subject of educa- 
tion, will not be denied by any one who 
has paid the least attention to what some of 
them were able to show us in that line at 
Philadelphia. Did other duties permit, it 
would be a grateful task to describe in full 
the educational exhibits of the several for- 
eign nations making them, and to draw there- 
from such practical inferences as might be 
of advantage to the interests of education 
here ; but this work would fill a whole vol- 





ume, and require for its performance months 


of time, and, of course, cannot be undertaken 
in a report like that nowsubmitted. In the 
early history of our common school system, 
the Legislature authorized the publication 
of a special report on education in Europe: 
a world of good would result from similar 
action at the present time. Indeed, never 
before could the experience of other nations 
have been worth so much to us as now, and 
never before had they so much valuable in- 
formation to impart. Every civilized nation 
in the world has made vast progress in edu- 
cational matters within the last few years, 
and to-day the school question seems to be 
everywhere the leading topic of inquiry and 
discussion among thinking men. The Unit- 
ed States must keep herself well informed 
respecting what is being done in other coun- 
tries in order to hold her proper place in 
advance of them. 

But while a full report on the foreign ma- 
terial of an educational character exhibited 
at the Centennial Exposition is here imprac- 
ticable, and while waiting for the Legislature 
to take some action looking towards the 
preparation of such a report, there are certain 
facts concerning the educational systems 
and policy of other nations made known or 
suggested by their exhibits in Fairmount 
Park, so significant and so well calculated 
to aid us in our future management of school 
affairs that to omit some account of them 
would be to withhold much needed light 
from our people. Our purpose here is not 
to discuss at any length the system or policy 
concerning which we are about to speak, but 
simply to present the proposed facts under 
several appropriate heads. This statement 
will be followed with a summary of the edu- 
cational lessons which the facts thus pre- 
sented may teach us. 


I.—THE ORGANIZATION OF EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEMS, 


In the United States, the General Gov- 
ernment exercises no power concerning 
education, and the systems of education in 
the several States are so organized as to 
place the management of school affairs al- 
most wholly in the hands of local school 
boards, elected by the people in each town- 
ship or town. Nowhere else in the whole 
world is such a trust so disposec of ; and it is 
a standing wonder to foreigners, that a sys- 
tem so controlled does not break down or 
fall to pieces. 

The political divisions of the nations of 
Europe are very similar to those of the 
United States. England has Parishes and 
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Counties; France—Communes, Arondisse- 
ments and Departments; Prussia—Com- 
munes, Districts or Circles, Regencies and 
Provincesor Departments ; Holland—Com- 
munes and Provinces ; Switzerland—Com- 
munes and Cantons; and so of the other 
European countries. Like in our townships 
and towns, too, there are everywhere local 
school boards; but the citizens are seldom 
suffered to elect all the members of these 
boards, and the members they do elect are 
not often chosen or free to act without re- 
strictions. The hand of the central govern- 
ment is always felt in the election of those 
who are to be intrusted with the manage- 
ment of schools ; and it exercises a control- 
ling power in the building of school houses, 
the employment of teachers, the selection 
of text-books, the arrangement of courses of 
study, and the work of inspecting theschools. 
Under the most favorable circumstances, 
systems of schools are organized in Europe 
as follows: There is at the seat of govern- 
ment, as Minister of Public Instruction, a 
broad-minded statesman and liberal friend 
of education; below him, in the larger divi- 
sions of his jurisdiction, there are learned 
school councilors or inspectors, either ap- 
pointed by him or subject to his authority ; 
and still further down, even in the smallest 
districts, he selects members of school boards, 
chooses inspectors, and has a controlling 
voice in the whole work of education. Such an 
organization, with officers free from the weak- 
ening influences of popular elections, secure 
in place during good behavior, united in a 
common cause, intelligent, skillful, earnest, 
can effect in a short time marvelous results 
for the school interests of a nation. 

The Prussian is an example of a strong 
school organization, ‘There is at Berlin a 
well constituted Department of Public In- 
struction, with a Minister at its head. Each 
of the ten Provinces into which the kingdom 
of Prussia is divided, has a Department of 
Public Instruction, constituted in a manner 
quite similar to that at the Capital. This 
department or council has direct control, 
subject to the higher authority, of all insti- 
tutions for secondary education in the Pro- 
vince, and of the schools for the education 
of primary teachers. One section of it, 
called the Provincial School Collegium, has 
general charge of primary education, andin 
the performance of this duty examines the 
statutes and regulations of the schools, se- 
lects text-books and gives permission for their 
introduction, after having obtained the ap- 
probation of the Ministry at Berlin. The 











Provinces in Prussia are divided into Regen- 
cies, these into Circles, and these again into 
Communes. The chief civil authority in a 
Regency is a president, who is assisted by 
acouncil. One section of this council has 
charge of both school and church affairs. It 
examines and appoints all teachers of ele- 
mentary and higher schools, superintends 
the schools, ascertains that the school houses 
and churches are duly kept in order, and 
collects and disburses the funds. The pres- 
ident of the section is called the School 
Councilor, and as such, he is compelled to 
visit the schools and satisfy himself that 
they are in good condition. He reports 
yearly to the higher authorities. Next be- 
low the School Councilor, is the Inspector 
of a Circle composed of several Communes ; 
and still further down is the School Com- 
mittee, generally composed of the clergy- 
man and two or more leading citizens, with 
its Local Inspector for each school. The 
controlling power extending through this 
whole series of authorities, is that of the 
Minister at the seat of government. When 
the word of command is given, departments, 
councils, inspectors, committees, and teach- 
ers, are all forced toobey. It isa civil or- 
ganization with military discipline and 
military efficiency. 


II.—BUILDING AND FURNISHING SCHOOL 
HOUSES. 





Two European nations exhibited school 
houses at the Exposition—Sweden and Bel- 
gium. The Swedish school house was of 
the regular size and erected on the grounds ; 
the Belgian was a large model, somewhat 
less than the regular size and located in the 
Belgian department in the Main Building. 
Both planned by skilled architects, were 
very complete. The former contained 
three rooms, one for a school room, and 
two for the use of the teacher. The school 
room was sufficiently large, with a high 
ceiling, well lighted, and well provided 
with means for heating and ventilation. 
The furniture was scarcely equal to the best 
made in this country, but the room was ad- 
mirably supplied with apparatus and the 
other appliances used in teaching. The 
Belgian model was well arranged, and in- 
tended to represent a school room for fifty 
scholars with furniture and appliances. It 
is described in the catalogue of the Belgian 
exhibit as follows: Six pupils’ seats of 
various sizes designed for primary schools ; 
a platform extending along the wall towards 
which the scholars face, and on which is 
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placed the teacher’s table, an arithmometer, 
and two movable tables; a black-board the 
whole length of the platform, fixed against 
the wall, and above which is placed a map- 
bearer surmounted with a bust of the king; 
a book-case and other smaller cases contain- 
ing apparatus and scientific collections; 
different other collections, such as pictures 
for object lessons, weights and measures, 
&c.; a ventilating stove and apparatus for 
purifying the air of the room. At the en- 
trance are found two clothes rooms, in 
which are placed hat and coat racks, um- 
brella stands and wash basins. A gymna- 
sium containing the prescribed apparatus 
for teaching gymnastics in the primary 
schools is attached to the school room. 

Our purpose here, however, is not to give 
a detailed description of these school rooms 
or their contents, but to make known the 
fact that they represent the kind of school 
houses, school furniture and apparatus, pre- 
scribed by the governments of Sweden and 
Belgium respectively, and to use them to 
exemplify a policy in regard to building 
and furnishing school houses, that prevails 
with some modifications in all countries 
except our own. 

**In Sweden,” so says the Swedish Bureau 
of National Education, ‘‘the school law 
prescribes that every school house shall be 
constructed in keeping with these require- 
ments. The school rooms shall be suf- 
ficient in number and spaciousness, light, 
cheerful, lofty, provided with fire-places, 
and generally arranged with strict regard to 
the health of the scholars and necessary 
conveniences of instruction.” 

On the 27th of November, 1874, the gov- 
ernment of Belgium, with the advice of the 
Central Commission of primary instruction 
and the Superior Council of hygiene, re- 
vised the programme relative to the con- 
struction and furniture of school houses. 
The result was the adoption of the plans 
represented by the model above spoken of, 
and its contents. It is to be regretted that 
a presentation of these plans in detail can- 
not be made in this report. They were 
agreed upon only after the government had 
availed itself of all the knowledge and skill 
in relation to the subject which it was prac- 
ticable to obtain. 

In virtue of this policy, the school houses 
of Sweden will soon be, if they are not 
now, in plan and equipment, like the one 
exhibited at Philadelphia ; and those of Bel- 
gium will, within a few years, be erected, 
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appliances, in accordance with the admira- 
ble plan adopted by the government. 

In contrast with the practice abroad, the 
school houses of the United States are built 
and furnished by local boards of school 
directors. It cannot be expected that many 
of them have given attention to the subject. 
Every district may have a plan of its own, 
or may build without any plan at all; with 
this result, that our country school houses 
compare unfavorably with those of many 
countries, and are much inferior to those of 
some of the more enlightened. We proba- 
bly spend inore money on school houses 
than is spent anywhere else; but it is too 
often spent blindly, without regard to the 
scientific and artistic principles that must 
be observed in the erection of a sightly, 
convenient, healthy school house. 


III.——TEACHERS AND THEIR PREPARATION. 


As a rule, teaching in Europe is a perma- 
nent business. Preparation is made for it 
in the same way that preparation is made in 
this country for a profession or a trade. A 
young man who chooses to become a teacher 
generally- expects to remain a_ teacher 
for life. ‘The schools are kept open for 
terms of from eight to ten months in the 
year; and when a teacher obtains a Situa- 
tion, he goes to work, knowing that no 
local school board, subject to the whims or 
prejudices of a neighborhood, can disturb 
him in his place, and that he cannot be eas- 
ily dismissed by any authority as long as he 
performs his duty faithfully. ‘Teachers are 
very seldom changed, not more frequently 
perhaps than physicians and clergymen 
make changes in thiscountry, The salaries 
paid teachers are not high, not higher than 
with us; but every teacher is sure of a pen- 
sion, should he become old or wear himself 
out in the service. 

Teachers in all schools, both public and 
private, must possess a certificate of compe- 
tency or a license to teach. In some coun- 
tries fines are imposed for attempting to 
teach without a legal permit. The exami- 
nations are conducted mainly by inspectors 
or superintendents of schools ; but it does 
not appear that they examine any who have 
not previously made special preparation for 
the work of teaching, either in a teachers’ 
seminary, or as pupil teachers, apprentices 
under some qualified master. There are no 
‘*Provisional Certificates’? good only for six 
months or a year; an applicant can obtain 
no certificate at all, unless both in scholar- 
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to a certain prescribed standard ; but upon 
obtaining a certificate, he is troubled with 
no further examinations. 

Dr. Charles Saffray, a learned Frenchman, 
who visited the Centennial Exposition, and 
carefully studied our school systems, thus 
criticises the position we accord the teacher : 
‘‘Thus, the first reform which the friends of 
education ought to desire to see realized in 
the United States, is the abandonment of a 
system which places the appointment of a 
teacher in the hands of men whose official 
career lasts Only three years, and who are 
influenced, in spite of themselves, by the 
very circumstances to which they owe their 
election. The teacher should be chosen for 
his merit, proved by diplomas and serious 
examinations ; he should feel sure of pre- 
serving his position as long as he remains 
worthy thereof; his salary should secure 
him a modest comfort, with the knowledge 
that after twenty-five years of loyal service, 
he can count upon an old age not exposed 
to misery. As long as the United States do 
not assure to teachers impartiality of nom- 
ination and promotion, permanence of func- 
tions, and security for the future, they will, 
too often, have only inferior or mediocre 
teachers ; and, in spite of the most flatter- 
ing programmes, popular instruction will 
remain, in many districts, quite insuffi- 
cient.”’ 

There are in all European countries num- 
erous Normal schools, teachers’ seminaries, 
and training schools. Some of them are 
entirely under government control, while 
others are private institutions, many of 
which, however, are aided by government 
funds and subject to inspection by its agents. 
The aim everywhere seems to be to establish 
as many Normal schools as are necessary to 
supply the demand for teachers. Nowhere 
is the practice tolerated of employing un- 
trained teachers. 

From the best information obtainable, it 
appears that Switzerland has 27 public Nor- 
mal schools or teachers’ seminaries; the 
German Empire, 170; Sweden, 9; Hol- 
land, 5; Austria, 56; Italy, 59; France, 
g2. Itshould be remarked that in Holland 
there are very numberous courses of Nor- 
mal instruction in connection with the ele- 
mentary and middle-class schools, and many 
private establishments for the training of 
teachers, some of them aided by the State. 
This is true also to a less extent in Sweden. 
In short, it has come to be recognized as a 
principle that good schools cannot be had 
without good teachers, and that to secure 
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good teachers means must be provided for 
specially preparing them. In ‘the countries 
ot Europe most advanced, it is considered 
wise policy to make liberal expenditures to 
establish and support schools for the train- 
ing of teachers ; and the folly of paying out 
annually millions of dollars to persons pro- 
fessing to teach school who have never stud- 
ied the principles of teaching as a science, 
and who have never acquired skill in teach- 
ing as an art, would there be considered 
supreme. Such a practice is certainly not 
more wise on this side of the water. 

The courses of study at the best Normal 
schools of Europe are very comprehensive 
and thorough. The following, given as an 
example, is the course of study at the Peda- 
gogium at Vienna: 

Language.—The German Language and Litera- 
ture, the French Language, Grammar Exercises in 
Dictation, Composition and Conversation, Transla- 
tion and Analysis of the French Classics. 

Mathematics.—Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, 
Trigonometry. 

Natural [istory.—Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, 
Human Somatalogy, Morphology, Chrystallography, 
Geology, Physics, Chemistry, Exercises in Labora- 
tory. 

Senet and History—General and Special 
Geography, including Map-drawing and Statistical, 
Physical, Economical and Political Geography, His- 
tory, General and Special. 

Art Studies —Design, Linear and Artistic, Figure, 
Ornament, Architecture, Blackboard Drawing. The 
Study of Forms, Modeling, Geometrical Construc- 
tions, Relief Maps, etc. é 

Pedagogy.—Psychology and Logic. Methodology, 
or Methods of Instruction, Educational systems, His- 
tory of Pedagogy, Practice of Pedagogy. 

IV.—THE COURSE OF STUDY IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 


It seems to be the policy in many Euro- 
pean countries to provide public educational 
facilities for children at an age much 
younger than is the case with us. In 
France, particularly in Paris, thousands of 
children are admitted into the Salles d’ Asile, 
or Infant Schools, at the age of two years. 
The new school board of London are carry- 
ing into effect a somewhat similar arrange- 
ment. And in Norway, Sweden, Belgium, 
Spain and other countries, there are in oper- 
ation a large number of Infant Schools, de- 
signed for children of from three to eight 
years of age. Kindergartens have been nu- 
merously established in Germany, Austriaand 
Switzerland ; but they are not anywhere di- 
rectly under the control of the government. 
But in speaking of the course of study in 
Elementary Schools, I do not propose to 
take into account schools that admit chil- 
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dren under the age of five or six years. 
Reference is had to that class of schools in 
the Old World which are supposed to cor- 
respond to our country and village schools, 
and to the primary and secondary.depart- 
ments of our graded systems in towns and 
cities. This is done in order that a compar- 
ison may be made between what is taught 
abroad and what is taught at home, in the 
same class of schools. 

Religion, as a branch of learning, is 
placed at the head of the courses of study 
in all Europe, except Holland and some of 
the Swiss Cantons. Included in it are Scrip- 
ture lessons, Sacred History and Catecheti- 
cal Instruction. ‘The lessons in Religion 
are either given by the teacher, under the 
direction of a clergyman, or at stated times 
by the clergyman himself. 

Instruction in the elements of the sci- 
ences which most concern the people in 
their employments and ways of living, such 
as agriculture, horticulture, domestic econ- 
omy, hygiene, &c., has a prominent place 
in the course of study provided for elemen- 
tary schools. ‘The first steps in the natural 
sciences, in the form of object lessons, are 
almost universally taught to children of 
from six to ten years of age. Collections 
of suitable objects for this kind of instruc- 
tion are placed by law in the elementary 
schools of many countries. They consist 
of productions calculated to interest and 
instruct children, selected from the mineral, 
vegetable and animal kingdoms, and appar- 
atus for exhibiting nature and illustrating 
her simpler laws. 

Drawing and singing are universally 
taught in the lower schools of all European 
countries, educationally the most advanced. 

Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, 
Grammar and History, are recognized, in 
Europe as in America, as the base of all 
courses of instruction. 

Gymnastics are obligatory in schools of 
both sexes in Prussia, Saxony, Austria, Bel- 
gium and most of the Swiss Cantons, Suit- 
able rooms are generally provided and fit- 
ted up for these exercises. 

In addition to the branches above named 
as embraced in their courses of study, some 
European countries require that the girls in 
the elementary schools shall receive instruc- 
tion in Sewing, knitting, mending, cucting 
out garments and the work of the house- 
hold ; while the boys are taught practical 
gardening, the elements of carpentry and 
military tactics. Many schools have rooms, 
gardens, yards and shops for these purposes. 





V.—INSPECTION OR SUPERVISION OF SCHOOLS. 





No system of schools can reach a high 
degree of efficiency without close and con- 
stant supervision by competent officers. 
The truth of this proposition is proven by 
the experience of all countries. So strik- 
ingly true is it, indeed, that if informed of 
the character of the supervision exercised 
over the schools of a country, one ac- 
quainted with the subject can readily de- 
scribe the condition of the schools. Penn- 
sylvania has all along thought that her sys- 
tem of supervision was one of the most 
complete in the United States; we will see 
how it compares with some of the best in 
operation in European countries. For this 
purpose we will describe in some detail the 
system of the Netherlands. 

Holland has an area of 13,464 square 
miles, and a population of 3,674,402. In 
extent of territory it is less than one-fourth 
as large as Pennsylvania, but its population 
is about the same. It is divided into 11 
Provinces and 94 School Districts, in each 
of which there is an Inspector of Schools, 
making 1o5 in all. ‘These Inspectors are 
appointed by the King, through his Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction, and hold their 
office nominally for six years, but virtually 
as long as they faithfully discharge its duties 
and behave themselves well. ‘They receive 
special training for this work, and while 
in office are allowed to engage in no other. 
A few statistics will show how complete is 
the system of supervision of elementary 
schools, subject to inspection: There were 
in the Netherlands in 1873, 3,790 schools ; 
of pupils in them, 500,059; and of teach- 
ers, including head-masters, assistants and 
pupil teachers, 11,465. With an equal 
division, each Provincial Inspector would 
have under his control, in a jurisdiction of 
1,224 square miles, containing 334,128 peo- 
ple, 344 schools with 45,460 pupils, and 
1,042 teachers; and each School District 
Inspector would have to supervise, in a juris- 
diction of 143 square miles containing a 
population of 39,089, only 40 schools, with 
5,319 pupils and 122 teachers. This is an 
admirable arrangement ; but to make it still 
more effective, there is in every Commune, 
a political division corresponding to our 
townships, a local school board consisting 
in the less populous Communes of the Bur- 
gomaster and Assessors, and in the more 
populous of notable persons appointed by 
the Communal Council. The mode of con- 
stituting these boards always brings into 
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them the leading citizens. The duties of 
the local boards and the inspectors in 
supervising the schools will be stated in the 
exact language of the law. 


“The School Board shall carefully inspect all 
schools in the Communes, where elementary instruc- 
tion is given. They shall visit them at least twice a 
year, either collectively or by a deputation from their 
body. They shall see that the regulations concern- 
ing elementary instruction are strictly observed. 
They shall keep a record of the teachers, of the num- 
ber of pupils and the state of the instruction given. 
They shall send in to the Communal Council, every 
year before the first of March, a report, with their 
observations on the state of education in the Com. 
mune, and they shall send a copy of this report to 
the District School Inspector. They shall give 
notice to him of any important alterations that may 
have taken place in the state of the schools; they 
shall furnish him and the Provincial Inspector with 
all information they may each require; they shall 
afford their co-operation to such teachers as may re- 
quire it, and consider it their duty to promote the in- 
terests and prosperity of the schools to the utmost 
extent of their power. . 

“ The District School Inspectors shall always be 
fully acquainted with the state of the schools in their 
district. They shall visit at least twice a year, all 
schools where elementary instruction is given, and 
keep an accurate record of such visits. - They shall 
see that the regulations concerning elementary in- 
struction be strictly observed. They shall corres- 
pond with the local School Boards, and with the 
Communal Councils; they shall lay before them, as 
well as the Provincial Inspector, such proposals as 
they may think conducive to the interests of educa- 
tion. They shall report to the said Provincial In- 
spector everything which, in visiting the schools, has 
appeared to them of importance, and furnish him such 
information as he may require. They shall send in 
to the Provincial Inspector, before the first of May in 
every year, a report on the state of education in their 
district, with their remarks thereon, and send a copy 
thereof to the States’ Deputies. They shall promote 
the interests of the teachers and their periodical 
meetings, and be present at them if possible. The 
District School Inspectors shall have access to the 
meetings of all local School Boards in the district, and 
they shall have a consultative voice in such meetings. 

“The Provincial Inspectors shall, both by visiting 
the schools and by oral and written communications 
with the local School Boards and with the Communal 
Council, do their utmost for the improvement and 
prosperity of the schools. They shall advise our 
Minister of the Interior on any questions respecting 
which their opinion may be required. They shall 
prepare from the annual reports of the District School 
Inspectors a report, with their own observations, on 
the state of education in their Province, and send 
this report, before the first of July in each year, to our 
Minister of the Interior.” 


Cousin, in his report to the French gov- 
ernment, as long ago as 1836, thus explain- 
ed the working of the system of school in- 
spection in the Netherlands: 


** Every inspector resides in his own district, and 
he is bound to inspect every school at least twice a 
year, and he has jurisdiction over primary schools of 
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every grade within his district. Without his ap- 
proval no one can either be a public or a private 
teacher, and no public or private teacher can retain 
his situation or be promoted, or receive a gratuity ; 
for no commissioner has any power in his absence, 
and he is either the chairman or influential member 
of all meetings that are held. He is thus at the head 
ofthe whole of the primary instruction in his partic- 
ular district. He is required to repair, three times a 
year, to the chief town of the Province, to meet other 
District Inspectors, and a conference is held, the 
Governor of the Province presiding, which lasts for 
a fortnight or three weeks, during which time each 
Inspector reads a report upon the state of his district, 
and brings before the meeting all such questions as 
he desires to have considered. As each Province has 
its own particular code of regulations, the Provincial 
Board (at whose head is now the Provincial Inspect- 
or) examines whether all the proceedings of the 
several District Inspectors have been conformable to 
that particular code; they look to the strict and uni- 
form execution of the code; they pass such measures 
as belong to them to originate, and they draw up the 
annual report, which is to be presented to the Central 
Administration, and submit such amendments as ap- 
pear to them necessary and useful, and of which the 
Central Administration is constituted the judge. Un- 
der the Minister of the Interior there is a high function- 
ary, the Inspector General of Primary Instruction; and 
from time to time a general meeting is summoned 
by the Government, to be held at the Hague, to which 
each Provincial Board sends a deputy; and thus 
from the Inspector General down to the local In- 
spector of the smallest district, the whole of primary 
instruction is under the direction of Inspectors. 
Each Inspector has charge of his District, each Pro- 
vincial Board has charge of its Province, and the 
general meeting, which may be called the Assembly 
of the States-General of Primary Instruction, has 
charge of the whole kingdom. All these authorities 
are, in their several degrees, analogous in their- na- 
ture; for all are public functionaries, all are paid 
and responsible officers, The District Inspector is 
responsible to the Provincial Board of Commission- 
ers, and they are responsible to the Inspector-Gen- 
eral and the Minister of the Interior. In this learned 
and very simple hierarchy the powers of every 
member are clearly defined and limited.” 

The system remains the same to-day, both 
in plan and spirit, as in 1838, but owing to 
the adoption of modern improvements its 
work js much more effective; and it is 
enough to say in praise of it, that it has 
made the schools of the Netherlands among 
the best, if not the best, in the whole world. 

In all that has been said we have had in 
mind only the inspection of Elementary in- 
struction; it should now be added that 
special provision is made, and special offi- 
cers appointed, forthe inspection of Second- 
ary, Higher and Professional education. 
The system is comprehensive and fhorough. 


VI. SECONDARY EDUCATION. 
By Secondary education, in a European 


sense, is meant that general education that 
is imparted in the schools that stand be- 
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tween the Elementary schools, on the one 
hand, and the Colleges and Universities on 
the other. The grade of a Secondary school 
in Europe is about equal to our best high 
schools and academies. Much is done in 
the nations of the Old World most advanced 
educationally, to establish and support this 
class of schools ; and intelligent foreigners, 
studying the systems of education in the 
United States, are apt to note our lack of a 
proportionate number of similar schools as 
a serious defect. Dr. McCosh, President 
of Princeton College, an extensive traveler 
and aclose observer, and withal an ardent 
lover of republican institutions, says on 
this subject, in an address delivered before 
the National Teachers’ Association : 

“ The grand educational want of America at this 
present time is a judiciously scattered body of second- 
ary schools, to carry on our brighter youths from 
what has been so well commenced in the primary 
schools, and may be so well completed in our col- 
leges. How are young men to mount from the lower 
to the higher platform? Every one has heard of the 
man who built a fine house of two stories, each large 
and commodious, but who neglected to puta stair be- 
tween them. It appears to me that there has been a 
like mistake committed in most of the States of the 
Union, We need a set of intermediate schools to 
enable the abler youths of America to take advan- 
tage of the education frovided in the colleges.” 

To show how rich some European coun- 
tries are in this class of schools, I will simply 
copy a few figures from reports before me: 

Germany.—Population, 41,000,000; secondary 
schools for boys, 1,043, with 12,000 teachers and 
177,379 students. 

Austria.—Population, 36,000,000 ; secondary schools 
for boys, 205, with 3,307 teachers and 49,280 students. 

/taly.— Population, 27,000,000; secondary schools 
for both sexes, 383, students, 18,852. 

Netherlands.—Population, 3,674,402; secondary 
schools, 219; teachers, 1,390; students, 14,500. 

Sweden.—Population,4,250,452 ; secondary schools 
103; students 11,874. 

Switzerland.—Population, 2,669,147; secondary 
schools, 375; teachers, 1,000; students, 12,750. 


VII.—INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


It has been already stated that industrial 
work of certain kinds, chiefly needle-work 
for girls and gardening for boys, forms a 
part of the course of instruction in a large 
portion of the elementary schools of Europe. 
in addition to this, there has been estab- 
lished, mostly within a few years, a large 
number of special industrial or trade schools 
for both sexes.. Says Mr. F. Buisson, a del- 
egate from France to the Vienna Exposition 
as well as to our own at Philadelphia, in his 
report to his government respecting educa- 
tion at the former: ‘‘ Nearly all countries 
rival one another in their efforts at the pres- 





ent time to organize, partly with the funds 
of the State and municipalities, and partly 
with private resources, a great number of 
institutions, new and original, and designed 
to form the transition between the school 
and the shop. Some of those which have 
been in operation several years, have already 
rendered great service to that part of the 
working class who can spare their children 
now, for the sake of their increased help 
after having finished their course of instruc- 
tion.’”” The United States has as yet taken 
little part in this movement ; but it is high 
time that something should be done to en- 
able our youth to learn trades ard to form 
industrious habits and a taste for work. It is 
not enough to instruct a boy in the branches 
of learning usually taught in our common 
schools, and there leave him ; it must be seen 

to by some authority that he is allowed a 
chance to prepare himself to earn a liveli- 
hood. It takes more than a mere knowledge 
of books to make a useful member of society 
and a good citizen. The present product of 
our schools seems to be, in too great a de- 

gree, clerks, book-keepers, salesmen, agents, 
office-seekers and office-holders. We must 
so modify our systems of instruction as to 
send out large classes of young people fitted 

for trades, for business, and willing and able 

to work. Europe is teaching us how to do 

this, and we must sit at her feet and learn. 

The character of this movement abroad, 
in the direction of a more practical educa- 
tion, and its benefits to the working class, 
to society and to the State, cannot be bet- 
ter described than by the translation of 
some paragraphs of M. Buisson’s report 
above referred to. We shall only quote 
what he says of the movement in certain 
parts of Germany and in Austria. 

In Saxony, contrary to the practice elsewhere 
almost universal in Germany, instruction in trades 
and for business is made to follow immediately that 
of the daily primary school. To this circumstance is 
owing the establishment of the schools of building at 
Leipsic, Dresden and other places; and all that fine 
group of special schools at Chemnitz, designed to 
give preparation for mechanical, manufacturing and 
chemical industries, industrial art, etc,; and, in ad- 
dition, a great number of lower schools for weaving, 
lace making, needle-work and wood-carving. 

In North Germany the model of the industrial 
establishments of all grades is incontestably that at 
Hamburg. The general school and the special school 
for building, open in the evening and on Sunday for 
apprentices and workmen, and every day to pupils 
who have the time at their disposal, imparts remark- 
able instruction in all respects, in its simplicity, its 
excellent method, its practical character, and the va- 
riety of its applications. ‘The industrial school for 
girls, which was founded in 1867, is managed in the 
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same spirit, and with a success equally marked. The 
organization of these establishments, and the course 
of instruction which they have adopted, were the ob- 
ject of the most lively attention and sympathy at 
Vienna. 

Of all countries in Germany, Wurtemburg was the 
first to give large development to popular industrial 
instruction. The great special school for building, at 
Stuttgard, numbers some seven hundred students, of 
whom it demands for admission only good primary 
instruction, or the qualification of apprentices or work- 
men in this branch of industry, The State aids the 
establishment by a yearly appropriation of 80,000 
francs. The course requires from two to five years. 
Wurtemburg has also several good schools for weav- 
ing, of which three received awards for excellent 
methods and the practical character of their work. 
In all, there are fifty industrial schools in Wurtem- 
burg. The Grand Duchyof Baden has also had for 
many years in operation very good industrial schools, 
which have exercised a marked influence on the in- 
dustries of the country. 

Bavaria, although introducing this kind of prac- 
tical instruction at a later day than some of the neigh- 
boring countries, possesses already from a hundred 
to a hundred and fifty industrial schools, some of 
them elementary, and placed immediately above the 
primary schools; others in a degree higher, eight of 
them serving as model schools for eight Circles; and 
still others devoted to special industries as building, 
the construction of machines, drawing and sculpture 
applied to the making of furniture and objects of art 
of all kinds. 

The single polytechnic association of the Circle of 
Wurzburg has established within a few years 111 in- 
dustrial schools or courses, of which 16 are for ap- 
prentices and workmen. These different establish- 
ments,spread over aterritory scarcely larger than one of 
our French departments, employ 315 professors; and 
teach German, French, Caliigraphy, Book-keeping, 
Arithmetic, and the Metric System with special ref- 
erence to applications to commercial affairs, Geom- 
etry, Design, Modeling, outlines of Natural History, 
Hygiene, Political Economy, etc. 

Austria began the organization of industrial instruc- 
tion at a later day than Germany, but she has devel- 
oped it with a rapidity and a success which are truly 
extraordinary. There is no other country, we believe, 
which has done more in this regard within the last 
six or eight years. 

After having placed herself among the first nations 
in Europe, for the encouragement given to superior 
or polytechnic education, Austria had no industrial 
establishments for the people, She resembled ten 
years ago an army which has at its head a brilliant 
major general, very mediocre corps and division offi- 
cers, and no subordinate officers at all. Between the 
highest and the lowest industries, as between patron 
and workman, the tie of union failed. The trade 
and business of the country seemed manacled for the 
want of foremen. The gradual decrease of this mid- 
dle class, the elite among workmen, indispensable as 
they are to commerce, agriculture, manufactures and 
all other kinds of industry, so stirred up public opin- 
ion that the Government, urged and seconded by 
numerous societies of landlords, manufacturers and 
economists, undertook to establish at once a System 
of institutions for imparting instruction in trades and 
business, to large classes of workmen and laborers 
and their children. The Real Schools were at first 
re-organized in a way to lead from polytechnic in- 
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struction to the higher special industries. Then, be- 
low the Real Schools, designed for the burgher class, 
they established schools more popular and of a char- 
acter more specially industrial, adapted to prepare 
foremen for different important branches of industry. 
Some of these are “complementary” schools, and 
merely review the ordinary branches of school in- 
struction with a view to their practical application, o: 
impart this knowledge in connection with a more 
special course of preparation for apprenticeship ; 
others devote themselves exclusively to preparation 
for apprenticeship, and still others assume as a pre- 
liminary an apprenticeship to some trade or branch 
of business. 

Thus Austria possessed eight years ago three schools 
for weaving, at Vienna, Reichenberg and Brunn; she 
has now added, as popular ‘‘complementary” schools, 
twenty lower schools for weaving, two or three schools 
for lace making, and as many workshop schools. 
Several of these schools so recently established, re- 
ceived marked commendation at the Exposition, fo: 
the success with which they already apply the latest 
improvements introduced into the process of maau- 
facturing in the different stages of their instruction, 
and, for what is more difficult, the style and taste 
which they apply in developing new departments of 
design 

In another branch, the industry of building, Austria 
for a long time possessed only an establishment fo: 
higher instruction. She opened, in 1862, at Kagen- 
furt, a school and workshop for the whole group of 
mechanical industries; then, in 1864, at Vienna, a 
remarkable school for building, founded by Mr. Maer- 
teus, and subsidized in common by the State, the Prov- 
ince and the Commune of Vienna. This establishment 
which receives scholars without any other preparation 
than that of the primary school, has provided an ex- 
cellent programme of industrial instruction, both the- 
oretical and practical, for foremen as carpenters, cab- 
inet makers, masons, etc. Six other analogous estab- 
lishments have grown up since 1870, in the capital 
and in the provinces, partly from subsidies granted 
jointly by the ministers of education and commerce 
To this statement we must add the special school for 
watch-making at Vienna; and throughout the Em- 
pire, fifteen schools for giving instruction in the arts 
of working in wood, marble and ivory; six for in- 
struction in making toys; four for instruction in mak- 
ing baskets and mats; and seven for instruction in 
making arms and other metallurgic industries, 

Several of these foundations have been acknow]- 
edged as a public benefit by the rural population of 
the Empire. The schools for the sculpture of wood, 
for example, have created a new kind of business in the 
mountainous districts of Bohemia, Silesia and Mora- 
via, where they make a great many toys for children 
at a low price; and also in several localities of the 
Austrian Alps, in the Tyrol notably, where the shep- 
herds are as skillful as those of Switzerland or the 
Black Forest in cutting in wood and carving with 
knives the figures of animals, cottages, boxes and 
statuettes, without art but not without grace, Besides, 
in the Duchy of Salzburg, for example, the local in- 
dustry which had very much slackened or wholly 
disappeared owing to the exhaustion of salt in the 
mines, has returned again very opportunely upon 
the introduction of new kinds of business, with 
schools to prepare the young for them. 

Even among the schools that give instruction in 
woodwork only, each is required by the Government 
to specialize sufficiently to accommodste itself to the 
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particular needs and resources of the region in which 
it is located. In the Tyrol, for example, the shop- 
school of sculptor Greisseman, at Imst, attracting at- 
tention at the Exposition for the good taste shown 
in its scholars’ work, is designed to develop over all 
others, artistic cabinet work and ornamental furni- 
ture. At Innsbruck, the industrial school applies 
itself to figures; that of Mondsee, to groups of ani- 
mals; that of Saint Ulrich, to the sculpture of relig- 
ious statues, and that of Wallern, to the commoner 
kinds of furniture, and to cases for clocks, etc. 

The industry of glass making, especially in Bohe- 
mia, had, before 1870, only a single special school, 
that at Steinschoenau; at the present time all those 
who desire to learn the art, commence with the ap- 
propriate studies of industrial design, and apply 
themselves later to the technical work of making 
crystals, manufacturing glass and decorating enamel 
and porcelain. They are now organizing in Bohe- 
mia several schools of modeling, in view of the 
ceramic industries. 

To the preceding extract from the report 
of Mr. Buisson, we add, for the purpose of 
showing in some detail the working of a 
European industrial school, a brief account 
of the ‘‘ Artisans’ School’’ of Rotterdam, 
in the Netherlands, an institution that was 
very handsomely represented at the Phila- 
delphia Exposition. It will serve as an 
example of the class of schools to which it 
belongs. 

The Artisans’ School at Rotterdam was 
established in 1869, and is intended for 
sons of workmen. In order to gain admis- 
sion they must be from twelve to fifteen 
years of age, and be able to read and write. 
An elementary knowledge of arithmetic is 
also required. The number of pupils is now 
about 200, and is increasing. They pay a 
small fee, and are expected to remain in4 
the school for three years. The institution 
is both a school and a workshop. In the 
school are taught, for a part of the day, the 
branches in which instruction is usually 
given in our common schools, together with 
Algebra, Geometry, Elementary Mechanics 
and Physics, Drawing, Singing, etc. The 
workshops in which the remaining part of 
the day is spent are arranged for different 
trades, and are large and comfortable. 
There are shops for each of the following 
classes of workmen: carpenters, black- 
smiths, metal-workers, masons, stone-cutters, 
cabinet-makers, wood-carvers, metal-turners, 
and others less important. 

For the following information concern- 
ing the school we are mainly indebted to a 
report of the directors: 

The practical instruction, certainly the most impor- 
tant for the class of pupils admitted to the institution, 
who when they leave school must be fit for practical 
life, is given in the afternoon in special workshops 
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by clever masters, where the boys are taught for car- 
penters, smiths, braziers, painters, masons, stone- 
cutters, cabinet-makers, wood-carvers, modelers, 
turners, etc. All petty work is entirely excluded; 
the boys are as much as possible occupied with work 
of solidity and utility, either for use in the school, or 
for sale to the trade. This instruction is given in 
such a way that, without exaggeration, it may be 
said that the pupil, from the moment of entering the 
school, or in this instance the workshop, enters into 
real life. In the first place he is made familiar with 
the tools, and immediately afterwards entrusted with 
work, which, when finished, has a real destination, 
so that his task is never useless in his own eyes. The 
ambition and the desire to do right are kept more 
alive in this way, than by working without a well- 
defined aim. Moreover, experience has taught that 
a promise‘to be allowed to work at a large and dona 
fide piece of workmanship excites ambition in boys. 

The workshops are all as far as possible up to the 
standard of the present day, and provided with all 
necessary tools and conveniences of the most ap- 
proved kind and quality. The boys are not allowed 
even to handle imperfect or worn-out tools. In the 
carpenter’s shop, where more than eighty pupils are 
taught together, there are a sufficient number of 
benches, with all requisites thereto belonging ; and in 
the smithies, with seventy boys, are all needed forges, 
anvils, vises, benches, &c. 

Besides, the continual enlargements and improve- 
ments of the several workshops, required by the in- 
creasing number of pupils, constructed by the boys 
themselves under the eye of the masters, the carpen- 
ters make chests for the school, benches, trestles, 
ladders and steps, windows, doors, desks, &c. The 
smiths make big nails, cramps, hooks, hinges, locks, 
stoves with appurtenances, screw nuts, smiths’ tongs, 
girders, &c. The braziers make different kitchen 
utensils, as water-cans, soap-tins, baking-pans, kettles, 
dust-pans, springs, stair-rods and eyes, basins, &c. 
The braziers are also taught stretching, turning, forg- 
ing and soldering. ‘The instrument makers, working 
in the smithies, are instructed in the cutting of screws 
and worms, the forging of steel and copper and the 
casting of copper objects. The masons make differ- 
ent joints, plain walls, foundations, chimneys, niches, 
sewers, arches, &c. The stone-cutters make sink- 
stones, steps, stone thresholds, keystones, and besides 
this, they are taught the hewing of slabs, transposing 
stones, placing finished pieces of masonry, flooring 
tiles and placing plinths. The painters are instructed 
how to make putty, to grind paint, to stop, to smooth, 
to rub, to cut and to set window glass, to write and 
paint letters, and to imitate wood and marble. In 
the workshops for cabinet-makers, wood.carvers and 
turners, they make benches, lime and screw tongs 
and other tools, drawers and modeled and carved 
ornaments. 

That these’ boys attain a good degree of 
skill in their work, was plainly proven by 
the collection of articles made by them and 
exhibited at Philadelphia. ‘Those who ex- 
amined them closely, and understood the 
character of the institution making the ex- 
hibit, were both surprised and delighted 
with the result. Their interest was greatly 
increased when told that the experiment at 
Rotterdam had shown that boys who are 
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occupied one-half the day with books in the 
school, and the remaining half-day with 
tools in the shops, make about as rapid intel- 
lectual progress as those of equal ability 
who spend the whole day in study and reci- 
tation. And in addition, the mechanical 
skill they acquire is of immense value. 


It ought to be remarked also, that the instruction 
given in the school, has constant reference to the 
practical ends to be subserved. Take drawing for 
example. As soon as the boys have obtained some 
practice in copying mathematical problems and con- 
structions from models, they are set to draw simple 
constructions from life, wood, iron or brickwork, such 
as window joints, doors, jambs, ravelins, stair-cases, 
simple roof constructions, brace-work, hinges, screws, 
springs, locks, masonry joints, simple stone work, 
profiles of cornices, architraves, panel joints, &c, To 
draw a lock, the pupil proceeds as follows: After 
having drawn the outside, he removes the plate and 
draws the inside, locked as well as unlocked; after- 
wards every part that offers any peculiarity is treated 
separately and from every point of view, the upside 
and the underside of the slide are drawn, and also the 
tumblers and the spring. Then the lock is again put 
together by the pupil, so that at the same time he has 
gained a clear idea of the right place of every part, 
and is prepared to complement his theoretical knowl- 
edge by making in the shop the article he has drawn, 
Arithmetic, Geometry, Chemistry, Physics and other 
branches are taught in the same way with reference 
to the immediate practical application of their prin- 
ciples. 

The number of masters employed in the school at 
Rotterdam is twenty-one; a director, who is at the 
same time teacher of construction and projective draw- 
ing and the knowledge of materials ; a sub-director, 
teaching construction drawing; a teacher of recti- 
linear and architectural drawing ; two teachers of or- 
namental and model drawing ; a teacher of physics ; 
one of mathematics; one for repetition of general 
branches ; a singing master; four master carpenters ; 
three smiths; one metal worker; one stone-cutter; 4 
one cabinet-maker ; one painter; one modeler and 
wood-carver, and one wood-turner. 

When the boys have successfully completed the 
course of thee years, they are honorably dismissed, 
and the aurthorities of the school readily procure good 
places for them as workmen, where for five years 
longer they are kept in view and followed with influ- 
ences for their welfare. The pay received by them 
is considerably higher than that received by other 
boys of the same age who have not enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of the school. 

The subject of Industrial Schools is be- 
coming of so much Importance in this coun- 
try, that I feel justified in having devoted a 
considerable amount of space to its consid- 
eration. 


VIII.—HIGHER TECHNICAL EDUCATION, 


Above the class of Industrial or Trade 
Schools, like that just described at Rotter- 
dam, there are in almost all the nations of 
Europe, wholly or in part supported by the 
government, many institutions devoted to 








branches of learning appertaining to some 
trade, occupation or profession. There are 
schools of law, medicine and theology ; 
schools of mining, agriculture, horticulture, 
forestry, architecture, engineering, veterin- 
ary surgery ; schools of drawing, painting, 
music, sculpture, landscape gardening ; 
naval, military and commercial schools ; 
schools for nurses, cooks, &c. But of these 
we cannot speak herve, and passing them by, 
we at once call attention to the great Tech- 
nical schools or Polytechnic Colleges, of 
which little is known in this country. 
There are many such institutions, some of 
them on a grand scale, but the principal 
ones represented at the Exposition were 
those at Stockholm, Lisbon, Moscow and 
St. Petersburg. The exhibits of the Russian 
schools were located in Machinery Hall, and 
were by very much the most systematic and 
instructive collection of objects of their class 
on the ground ; and the United States must 
be blind indeed, not to profit by the lesson 
they so admirably taught. The schools at 
Moscow and St. Petersburg are so nearly 
alike in their courses and methods, that a 
description of one is a description of both. 
A brief account of the school at Moscow is 
all that will be attempted here, all that is 
necessary, I trust, to awaken an interest in 
the subject among our people. 

The Technical school at Moscow is under 
the immediate patronage of the Emperor, 
and possesses buildings suitable for schools, 
workshops, offices, &c., and an endowment 
fund of over $2,000,000. It has a special 
library, containing more than 6,coo volumes 
of works on specialties, a cabinet of physics, 
two chemical laboratories, a cabinet of me- 
chanical models, a cabinet of natural history, 
and extensive mechanical works with sepa- 
rate smithy, foundry, &c. The students 
number about 600, and they are admitted 
only after a severe competitive examination, 
embracing the several branches taught in the 
gymnasia of the Empire. Thecourse covers 
six years. ‘The work of these six years may 
be divided as follows : 


1. A three years’ course of general study embrac- 
ing the following subjects: Religion, Freehand and 
Linear Drawing, Descriptive Geometry, General 
Physics, Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, Chemistry, 
Geodesy, Analytical Geometry, Higher Algebra, 
Differential and Integral Calculus, General Mechan- 
ics, Drawing of Machine-parts, the French and Ger- 
man Languages. 

2. A three years’ course of special study, embrac- 
ing the following subjects: Organic and Analytical 
Chemistry, Metallurgy, Practical Physics, Mechanical 
and Chemical Technology, Technics of Wood and 





the work of imparting instruction in special 





Metals, Analytical Mechanics, Railway Construction, 
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Engineering and Constructive Art, Projecting and 
Estimating of Machines, Works and Mills, Industrial 
Statistics and Book-keeping. ; 

Parallel with these theoretical courses are 
the practical courses, viz. : 

3. A course of systematic instruction in the school, 
workshops. These workshops consist of a joiners’ 
shop, with turning lathe, pattern shop, fitters’ shop, 
smithy and moulding shop. 

Every one of the shops is under the man- 
agement of a technologist—specialist—or a 
skilled workman, and their duty is to instruct 
the pupil in the rudiments of mechanical 
labor. Every pupil is instructed in the 
shops in turning, fitting, carpentering and 
forging, constituting the elements of the 
mechanical art. The whole operation is 
analyzed into a series of progressive steps, 
and the pupil begins with the simple and 
easy, and gradually passes on to the complex 
and difficult. ‘Tools, one after another, are 
placed in their hands, and they are taught 
their uses and how to handle them, some- 
times how to make them, and this process 
goes on until they are able to execute skill- 
fully the work of the several shops. But, to 
make the whole matter more clear, we will 
introduce, at this point, an extract, modified 
somewhat in the form of expression, from 
an account of the working of the school by 
the director, Mr. Victor Della-Voss. He 
says: 

The auxilaries of education appointed for 
the teaching of any mechanical work what- 
ever, for example, fitters’ work, are classed 
in three categories; to the first of these be- 
long the collections of instruments employed 
in fitters’ work, with which the beginner 
must make himself perfectly familiar before 
entering upon work, and afterwards to use 
those instruments during the execution of 
the work itself. To this category relate all 
those collections of models indispensable to 
the teacher of fitters’ work, for the purpose 
of demonstration ; the collection of instru- 
ments most in use for measuring, full size ; 
the collection of instruments, full size, for 
drilling metals; the collection of instru- 
ments, full size, for finishing, from the 
smithy to the fitting shop, inclusive. And, 
also, models of files, increased to twenty- 
four times their ordinary size, for the pur- 
pose of demonstrating the surface of the in- 
cision; the collection of models of instru- 
ments employed in cutting screws and nuts, 
increased six times their ordinary size, for 
the study of the direction of the angles of 
incision ; the collection of models of drills, 
increased six times, for the practical study 


of the cutting angles; and, lastly, the col- 
lection of instruments and apparatus for 
teaching the tracing of yet unworked metal 
articles. 

To the second category belong the collec- 
tions of models appointed for the systematic 
and gradationary study of hand labor in the 
fitters’ art. These collections have the 
same signification with regard to the work 
of fitting as is allowed to scales and exer- 
cises in instruction in music. ‘They are so 
ordered that the beginner may be enabled 
to overcome by certain gradations the diffi- 
culties which present themselves before him. 
It will be sufficient to glance at the cbjects 





contained in these collections to be con- 
; vinced that if the pupil, under the guidance 
of the teacher, carefully study all the ob- 
; jects embraced in the collections, or, in 
other words, complete the educational pro- 
' gramme of the art of fitting, he must inevi- 
tably,and in the most rational manner, ren- 
der himself familiar with all the known 
practical hand labor of this art. With such 
a system of instruction, the supervision of 
the teacher over the pupils and his observa- 
‘tion of their progress become exceedingly 
easy. He need only see that each step in 
the programme is executed satisfactorily by 
the pupil, and putting the next step before 
him, give the necessary explanations for his 
further progress. By this method instruc- 
tion to classes in the shops is just as easy, 
and is attended with the same advantages as 
instruction to classes in the school-rooms. 


tion of such articles or parts of machines that, 
in the execution of them, all the practical 
hand labor of the fitters’ art is successively 
repeated, having been acquired during the 
studies of the previous course. 

What is above said in relation to the man- 
ner of study of the work of fitting applies 
also to the other branches of labor taught 
in the shops, wood-turning, carpentering, 
smithy and foundry work. 

In the school workshops, a pupil must 
make himself acquainted with 85 different 
tools in wood-turnery, and 30 casting mod- 
els and machines ; 80 tools in model joinery, 
and 43 models in wood joinings, and pat- 
terns, and castings; 60 tools in forging; 
*30 tools in metal turnery ; and in the fit- 
ting shop he must familiarize himself with 
hundreds of models of drills, files, screws, 
etc., constructed on a large scale in order 
the better to exhibit the principle involved, 
and with other hundreds of tools used in the 





work appropriate to the shop. All through 


To the third category belongs the collec- ° 
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their course the pupils are required to repair 
their own tools, and to construct samples of 
a number of them. 

4. A course of practical mechanics in the works 
attached to the school. From the school workshops, 
as described above, the students are transferred to 
the large machine shops attached to the school, 
where they are employed under skilled masters in 
constructing upon orders, steam engines, working 
engines, pumps, agricultural machines, and other 
machinery of many kinds. 

The works consist of the following shops : 
—Joiners’ shop, Engineers’ shop, Erectors’ 
shop, Painters’ shop, a large forge with 
steam hammer and fan blast, iron foundery 
with furnace, and brass foundery. The 
works have also a drawing-office and a 
counting-house attached tothem. A steam 
engine of thirty-horse power is used for the 
working of the shops, while the foundery, 
with fan blast and coal pulverizing mill, 
are worked by an engine of ten-horse 
power. 

The works are under the management of 
a head mechanical engineer and an assistant. 
The drawing-office is in charge of a mechani- 
cal engineer. The head officers are all gradu- 
ates of the school. ‘These works being 
within the walls of the institution, and 
managed by skillful technologists, would be 
of important assistance in the instruction 
of the students, even if they simply looked 
on and took no active part in what is done; 
but trained as they are to perform work of 
all kinds, no system can be conceived bet- 
ter calculated to send forth master mechan- 
ics and skilled workmen. It should be 
added that the works earn, mainly by the 
labor of students, from $36,000 to $46,000 
a year. 

IX.—PEDAGOGICAL MUSEUMS. 





It would not be out of place to speak 
here of the Museums of Industry and of Art 
that have been established, and are spring- 
ing up in the different countries of Europe ; 
but the limits assigned to this report will 
permit only a brief account of what are 
called Pedagogical Museums, Exhibitions of 
Means of Instruction, or Depositories of 
Education. Under these different names 
they embrace a collection of all the material 
of education: School furniture, school ap- 
paratus, text books, and appliances for 
schools of all kinds. Of institutions of this 
kind, several were represented at the Expo- 
sition. The South Kensington Museum, 
England, which has a fine Pedagogical de- 
partment, in sending an exhibit to Philadel- 





phia, did not include much of a general 


pedagogical character. The Pedagogical 
department of the Industrial Museum at 
Zurich, Switzerland, was only partially rep- 
resented. The ‘“‘ Permanent Exhibition of 
Means of Instruction,” at Vienna, was rep- 
resented only by a series of photographs, 
which, however, were sufficient to furnish 
evidence of a large and rich collection. 
The Depository of Education of the Pro- 
vince of Ontario, at Toronto, Canada, and 
the Pedagogic Museum at St. Petersburg, 
sent to the Exposition full and very inter- 
esting exhibits. Of these some account 
will be given— 

First, of that from Ontario. The Edu- 
cational Depository of Ontario is a branch of 
the Education Department of the Province. 
It was organized in 1851. As classified in the 
catalogue of its exhibit at Philadelphia, its 
contents are as follows: 

1. Reports and documents relating to systems and 
institutions. Photographs, plans and models of school 
buildings, school fittings and furniture. Specimens of 
pupils’ work, Blank forms. 

2. Text-books. Books relating to teaching. —_Li- 
brary and prize books. 

3. Material of object lessons, maps, charts, globes, 
philosophical instruments, collections in ngtural his. 
tory, etc. 

In the twenty-five years since its estab- 
lishment, this Depository has obtained by 
manufacturing at home and by importations 
from aboad, a large and fine collection of the 
best kinds of material ‘relating to education. 
The following aresthe special objects at 
which it aims. 

1. To provide a complete Educational Museum, 
where teachers, school officers and all interested in 
education, can obtain information of all kinds in re- 
lation to the management of schools. 

2. To bring to the notice of all concerned in the 
work of education throughout the Province, the best 
plans of building and furnishing school houses, and 
the best kind of apparatus and appliances to be used 
as means of instruction; and, as far as it may, hasten 
their adoption. 

3. To furnish under certain conditions to school 
trustees and other proper persons ordering them, 
text-books, library and prize books, books for Sun- 
day schools, and articles and sets of school apparatus, 
at the lowest possible price. 

These books and articles are obtained by 
the officers of the Depository in large quan- 
tities for cash, and the Minister of Educa- 
tion adds from a Government grant 100 per 
cent. to all sums, not less than five dollars, 
transmitted to the Department for their 
purchase for the use of the public schools. 
The result of this policy is that in 1872, 
there were in Ontario, with about 5,000 
schools, 4,310 Public Libraries, and there 
had been sent out to them 253,512 volumes. 
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Of prize books there had also been sent out 
627,590 volumes. Of school apparatus, there 
were sent out—of Geographical maps, 1,461 ; 
of Scriptural and Classical maps, 144; of 
other charts and maps, 447 ; of globes, 123 ; 
of sets of apparatus, 43; of single pieces of 
apparatus, 446; of historical and other les- 
sons in sheets, 13,055. 

The formation of School Museums is en- 
couraged. Specimens in Natural History 
are sold to the public schools on the same 
terms as are books and apparatus; but in 
addition to this and stimulated by it, the 
teachers and pupils of the schools them- 
selves frequently make collections in their 
own neighborhoods and exchange with 
other schools. 

It seems to be the opinion of all the lead- 
ing friends of education in Ontario, that 
the Depository has been of great benefit to 
the school interests of the Province. ‘There 
have been objections to its buying and sell- 
ing books and apparatus in competition 
with private parties, but as a museum and a 
means of spreading abroad knowledge in 
reference to school houses and methods of 
instruction, it meets universal commenda- 
tion. . 

In what will be said of the Pedagogic 
Museum of St. Petersburg, free use will be 
made of the catalogue of the exhibit at the 
Exposition. The Museum has for its object : 

1. To collect information regarding the manufac- 
ture of school apparatus in Russia and abroad, and to 
exhibit as complete a selection as possible of contem- 
porary school and educational apparatus as well of 
home as of foreign make, with a view of facilitating 
educational establishments in tiie choice of proper 
apparatus suitable to individual requirements. 

2. To submit the school apparatus thus collected 
to special examination and test, in order to ascertain 
their comparative merits, as well as the best way of 
applying them to the purposes of instruction and edu- 
cation, and in case of need to introduce improvements 
in school apparatus. 

3. To promote the development and reduction in 
cost of the local manufacture of school apparatus. 

4. To promote the diffusion of pedagogic and edu- 
cational knowledge by means of the collected school 
apparatus. 

The Museum, through its agents, both 
permanent and temporary, gathers informa- 
tion respecting the state of the manufacture 
of school apparatus in Russia and abroad ; 
with this object in view, it studies Exhibi- 
tions, as well local as international, in which 
a place is assigned to pedagogic apparatus, 
collects catalogues, price-lists and notices of 
the manufacturers of school apparatus, and 
finally, as far as its funds permit, procures 
specimens of school apparatus, classifying 
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and exhibiting them at its permanent exhi- 
bition. 

The extent of the Museum may be judged 
of by the following enumeration of illustra- 
dive objects: For use in Religious instruc- 
tion, 70; in instruction in Mathematics, 120 ; 
Natural Philosophy, 400; Natural History, 
600 ; Cosmography, 100; Geography, 300; 
Political History, 200; Drawing, 100; Cal- 
ligraphy and Stenography, 50; Course of an 
Elementary School, 50; Domestic Instruc- 
tion and Kindergarten, 250; Gymnastics, 
40; Music, 85; Hygiene, 200. Besides 
these, there are many specimens of school 
and class furniture, the whole amounting to 
2,700, without including some 4,000 slides 
for the magic lantern, arranged to illustrate 
various branches of knowledge. The library 
of the Museum contains 12,000 volumes, and 
50 pedagogic periodicals are received. 

The examination and testing of school 
apparatus, an estimate of their relative mer- 
its, and the introduction of improvements, 
are carried on by specially organized sec- 
tions of the Permanent Committee of the 
Museum, which manages the whole institu- 
tion, and consists of the President and four 
members appointed by the government. Up 
to 1870, the workshops of Russia had pro- 
duced very little school material of any 
kind. By the following means, originated 
and carried into effect by the Museum, great 
progress has been brought about: 

1. Discovering in the capitals, as well as in the 
provinces, fresh producers of school apparatus, and 
affording them gratuitous use of models and diraw- 
ings, made by specialists, and in some cases supply- 
ing them with funds. 

2. Granting the right to every producer of exhibit- 
ing his specimens among the collections of the 
museum. 

3. Examining school apparatus through experts, 
granting certificates of approval, and spreading infor- 
mation regarding the best and cheapest apparatus. 

4. Arranging local exhibitions and bringing to- 
gether producers of apparatus, and the representa- 
tives of school demands. 

5. Sending specimens of the collections, at the ex 
pense of the museum, to the International Exposi- 
tions, and at the same time allowing the producers to 
enjoy the rights of exhibitors. 

In addition to the traveling Exhibitions, 
which are organized and sent out to the 
different provinces, for the purpose of ac- 
quainting teachers and school boards with 
the most approved school apparatus, the 
diffusion of knowledge is promoted by the 
following means : 

1. The Museum opens its collections and library 
for gratuitous use. 

2. In its Sections it carries on open discussions on 
questions of instruction and education. 
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3. It publishes, periodically, explanatory cata- 
logues of all the collections of the Museum. 

4. The members of its Sections contribute to a spe- 
cial pedagogical periodical. 

5. Public lectures are read on pedagogical and 
scientific subjects, as well as readings for the people, 
all of which are published in the form of small pam- 
phlets. 

The exhibit of the Museum, at Philadel- 
phia, was admirable in all respects. A full 
list ef the objects exhibited cannot be given, 
but it may be said that it embraced illustra- 
tive apparatus used in teaching Religion, 
Arithmetic, Geometry, Geometrical Draw- 
ing, Natural History in General, Mammals, 
Birds, Amphibia and Reptiles, Fishes, In- 
sects and Spiders, Crustacea, Vermes, Mol- 
lusca, Botany, Mineralogy and Crystallogra- 
phy, Geography, Ethnography, Political 
History, Physics, Drawing, Calligraphy, 
Music, etc. ‘There were also included in the 
exhibit specimens of school furniture, ma- 
terial used ipechildren’s games and appa- 
ratus for teaching the blind. 





IM.—LESSONS FOR PENNSYLVANIA. 





No one can read the statements made in 
the preceding pages without coming at 
once to the conclusion that Pennsylvania 
has something yet to learn in educational 
affairs. True, in selecting the facts pre- 
sented in reference to education in foreign 
countries, those only were taken which 
give lustre to the bright side of the picture. 
There is a darker side ; but our people have 
the ambition, I trust, to compare them- 
selves not with the weak but with the 
strong, not with the slow but with the fleet, 
not with the bad but with the best, and the 
courage withal to enter the lists for the 
great educational race that is presently to 
test the mental and moral capabilities of 
men and the political vitality of nations. 
As a patriot, I have seized the grand oppor- 
tunity afforded by the International Expo- 
sition, held on our own soil, to gather, 
passing by those less worth gathering, the 
best and fairest educational fruits ripened 
in other countries; and, as a patriot, I urge 
immediate action, that our own loved land 
may not fall behind in the noble struggle, 
growing every year more earnest the world 
over, towards a higher civilization and a 
purer life. 

The particular lessons, suggested by the 
foregoing recital, that I would impress upon 
the Legislature and the people are: 

1. That the policy of placing so much power in 
the hands of local school boards, as is done by our 
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Among intelligent citizens, alive to the interests of 
education, it is worthy of all praise; but where an 
ignorant people, or a people wanting in public spirit, 
elect school boards like themselves, no policy could 
possibly be worse. Can we not find a way to 
strengthen what is weak in this part of our system of 
public education? Indeed, it is easy to see that, asa 
whole, our educational forces and agencies can be so 
organized as to greatly increase their efficiency. 

2. That the State should lose no time in adopting 
some plan of aiding the district school boards in 
erecting and furnishing school houses. No more un- 
sightly, uncomfortable, inconvenient, badly-lighted, 
badly-heated, badly-ventilated, ill-furnished school 
houses should be permitted to be erected in the State 
by anybody, to disfigure the landscape and disgrace 
the people. With the same money now spent for 
the purpose, school houses of the most approved 
plans can be built. 

3. That the status of the teacher should be more 
clearly defined by law, and proper privileges be ac- 
corded to those who prepare themselves for a life- 
work in the profession. 

4. That our Normal school system should be mod- 
ified and strengthened. It is a folly laughed at every- 
where in the Old World, to expect good teachers to 
grow up of themselves. They must be prepared. 
There must be Normal schools, or the whole system 
will fall to the ground, and the State should aid 
them with a liberal hand. If those we have are any- 
wise defective, let us cure their faults, make them 
what they should be, and thereafter treat them gener- 
erously, No policy could be worse than that of 
starving them to death. 

5. That the course of study @lopted in the elementary 
schoolsof Europe should teach us that the course so 
long used in our common schools needs amendment 
It should be made broader and richer, We wan 
less of words and more of things; less of abstract 
rules and definitions and more of living facts, Wise 
teachers are satisfied that half and more than half the 
precious years of childhood are wasted by our little 
ones in an effort to learn what they are entirely inca- 
pable of learning. A reform in this direction cannot 
come too soon. 

6. That as compared with the best systems of su- 

pervision in Europe, our system is not close enough 
and is too dependent upon the popular will. We 
need a system of supervision that can keep its eye 
constantly upon every school house, every teacher, 
every class, every pupil, every study; and that will 
not only permit the officers who administer it to say 
what they think, but reward them for saying it. 
7. That secondary education, involving the grad- 
ing of schools and the establishment of High schools. 
Academies and Seminaries, should be more encour 
aged. The mere mechanical facility of reading, 
writing and arithmetic, lifts a people up only toa 
very low plane of civilization, The State has duties 
in the matter of education far beyond the establish- 
ment of elementary schools, The highest function 
of a school system is not to teach books, but to form 
character. The primary school may plant this good 
seed, but it cannot ripen it. What a republic most 
needs to give it strength is a body of citizens, intelli- 
gent, independent, self-reliant, virtuous, too true to 
themselves to wrong others, and too true to their 
country not to use every effort to protect and 
strengthen it; and qualities like these are in great 
measure the product of liberal culture. 





laws, has its weak as well as its strong points. 


8. That not only the interests of business, trade, 
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commerce and the mechanic arts, but the more im- 
portant and more vital interests of society and the 
State itself, demand that our system of public educa- 
tion be supplemented by a system of industrial and 
technical schools. Experience in the Old World has 
shown that the theoretical and the practical in learn- 
ing, can be safely united, and that the workshop can 
be made an auxiliary to the school in preparing the 
young for usefulness. We must profit by it. 

9. That a beginning should be made at once for 
the establishment at Harrisburg or Philadelphia, of a 
great State Pedagogical Museum, where all school 
material that is produced at home or abroad worthy 
af such display, may be exhibited. 

In view of these lessons, and to profit by 
them, I respectfully suggest to the Legisla- 
ture the propriety of appointing a Commis- 
sion of competent persons to revise our 
whole system of public education, and pre- 
sent their report either at the session of 
1878 or 1879. Meantime, if desirable, 
more careful inquiry could be made into the 
character and working of systems of educa- 
tion in other States and countries. France 
will hold a great International Exposition in 
the summer of 1878. From what I learn 
from those engaged in organizing it, the 
educational department of the Exposition 
will be much more full and complete than 
has heretofore been the case at such Expo- 
sitions. Perhaps the information we need 
could best be obtained by the study of it on 
the ground. It is much in favor of the ap- 
pointment of such a Commission, that our 
school laws are now a mass of fragments, 
without logical coherence, and badly need 
re-arrangement, even if no changes be made 
in them. 

That the improvements in our school sys- 
tem, now contemplated, will cost money I 
am well aware; but what is the use of 
money ? Can it be spent for a better purpose 
than in providing a good education for our 
children? Do we not know that general 
intelligence is essential both to the prosper- 
ity of the people and the welfare of the 
State? Is it not the most potential means 
of promoting all a good citizen could desire 
for his country, for his fellow-men or for 
himself? Let no false economy blind us 
here; we must provide the best possible 
syste.o of schools for all our youth, if to ac- 
complish it money must be poured out like 
water. To failto perform our duty in this 
regard, is to lose the great battle for free 
institutions. There issoon to be among the 
nations the grandest struggle the world has 
ever seen—a struggle, the result of which is to 
determine where and under what influences 
the truest manhood is developed—the 


noblest men grow up. Cost what it may, 
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we must not be behind in a race that shall 
test the make and metal of earth’s bravest 
and best, and that Heaven itself will witness 
with delight. 

Doubtless I shall be asked by those who 
read what I have written in this report. 
whether I consider the systems of education 
in operation in the Old World superior to 
our American systems. My answer is, on 
the whole, No ; emphatically, No! Public 
education in Europe is not generally /ree in 
in any country except Switzerland ; except 
in the Netherlands, it is everywhere secéa- 
rian; it can scarcely anywhere be called a 
system for the education of the rich and poor 
alike ; it is unable, in most places, to free 
itself from the influences of class and caste ; 
the opportunities it gives to girls is greatly 
inferior to those it offers to boys ; it allows 
the people so little voice in the management 
of school affairs, that their interest even in 
the education of their own children is apt 
to be deadened ; and, worse than all, its 
prevailing spirit seems to be to educate not 
for the pupil’s own sake, not to make hima 
man thinking and acting for himself; but 
with the design of preparing better soldiers, 
more devoted churchmen, more skillful me- 
chanics, or more efficient laborers. These — 
seem to me very grave faults, and render 
European systems of public education en- 
tirely unsuited for transplantation to Amer- 
ican soil. With us the best of them would 
crumble to piecesinaday. Looked at from 
our point of view, they seem like mechani- 
cal structures and contrivances built by States 
and Churches for their own interests over 
and above the people ; not as ours, political 
organisms of, and from, and by the peo- 
ple, and vital with their blood, and nerve, 
and heart, and brain. 

But indisposed as I am to introduce into 
Pennsylvania the educational systems from 
across the sea, ill-suited as I deem many of 
their features to the political and social 
condition of this country, I am nevertheless 
deeply anxious that our good Commonwealth 
shall profit by all the lessons that foreign 
nations can teach usin the great work of 
instructing the young. Wehave herea deep, 
fertile soil and bountiful sunlight that will 
not only cause the seed long since planted 
by our educational fathers to produce luxu- 
riantly “after its kind,’’ but will make the har- 
vest many times more rich and beautiful, by 
ripening the choicest fruits that may be 
brought from other climes. 

J. P. WicKERSHAM, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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KINDNEss 1N LITTLE THINGS.—We may observe 
the kindness of the Saviour in little things. He who 
could heal the sick and raise the dead by His word, 
yet always shows Himself mindful of the least atten- 
tions, courtesies, and charities of every-day life. 
While nothing that is both great and merciful is be- 
yond His power, nothing that is both little and kind 
is too small for His love. The washing of the dis- 
ciples’ feet was not necessary, but it was a loving act 
on His part, and contributed to their comfort. Over 
and above what is required and expected of a child, 
there are a thousand kindnesses that he can render 
to parents, brothers, sisters, schoolmates, neighbors. 
Let the child be taught to be on the watch for op- 
portunities of service, especially to the aged, the | 





poor, the neglected, and those younger than himself; 
and if there are things to be done for others that 
might seem irksome, disagreeable, or humiliating, let 
him remember the Lord of men and of angels, who 
never thought anything beneath Him which could 
be of comfort or benefit to any human being. 

Goop humor is the clear, blue sky of the soul, in 
which every star of talent shines more clearly. It is 
the most exquisite beauty of the fine face, a redeem- 
ing grace in the homely one. It is like the green in 
the landscape, harmonizing with every color, mellow- 
ing the glories of the bright and softenifg the hues 
of the dark; like a flute ‘n a full chorus of instru- 
ments, a sound not at first discovered, yet filling up 
the breaks in the concord with its deep melody. 
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1. Rest of the wea-ry, Joy of the sad, 
2. Pil - low where, ly-ing, Love rests its head, 
to Thee cry; 
4. Ev-er confess - ing Thee, I will raise 


3. When my feet stum-ble, I'll 





Hope of the drear -y, Light of the, 
Peace of the dy - ing, Life of the 
Crown of the hum - ble, Cross of the 


Un -to Thee bless-ing, Glo - ry, and “ 
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glad; Home of the stranger, Strength to the end, Refuge from dan-ger, Saviour and Friend. 


dead ; 


Path of the low - ly, Prize at the end, Breath of the ho- ly, Saviour and Friend. 


high; When my steps wander, O- ver me bend, ‘Tru-er and fond-er, Saviour and Friend. 
praise; All my en - deavor, World without end, Thine to be ev - er, Saviour and Friend. 
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WHO IS HE IN YONDER STALL? 


Chorus, 









“Who is He in yonderstall, At whose feet the shepherds fall?” ’Tis the Lord— oh, wondrous 
“Who is He in yonder cot, Bending to His toilsome lot?” ’Tis the Lord— oh, wondrous 





story !—’Tisthe Lord, the King of Glory: At Hisfeet we humbly fall, Crown Him, Crown Him Lord of all. 





«Who is He who stands and weeps, 

At the grave where Lazarus sleeps?” —Cho. 
“Who is He in deep distress, 

Fasting in the wilderness ?”—-Cho. 
“Lo! at midnight, who is He 

Prays in dark Gethsemane ?”—Cho. 


‘Who is He, in Calvary’s throes, 

Asks for blessings on His foes ?”—Cho. 
«Who is He that from the grave, 

Comes to heal, and help, and save ?”—Che. 
«Who is He that on yon throne 

Rules the world of light alone?” —Cho, 
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